











ONE PIECE 
HAMMER 


q Lock speed is a big element of success in making high scores at the trap or in the field. 
gq When you pull the trigger you want it to go with lightning speed. 
gq Flying birds and targets will not wait for a hang fire load or a slow lock. 

g Our lock was carefully and scientifically timed at the University of Cornell. 

q Test was made by means of a fly wheel traveling 577.1715 inches per second: By means 
of a special device it was found that the fly wheel traveled .935 in. while hammer 
was falling. Dividing .935 by 577.1715 gives the time it took hammer to fall .0016+ or 
expressed in fractional form Y 625 of a second. 

gq When hammer struck it was traveling 233 inches per second. 

q We figure that this greased lightning speed will increase your score at least 5 per cent. 

g The slower the lock and the slower the load the farther you have to lead your birds. 

g Brand new catalog FREE—describes 18 grades guns—$17.75 net to $400.00 list. 

New addition to the Ithaca family is a little 28 bore, weight 4% to 5% pounds. 
Our little 54 pound 20 bore is a howling success. 


haca Guns 


ADDRESS — ITHACA GUN COMPANY / BOX 10 ITHACA—NEW YORK 
































Why don’t you Reload your Shells? 


It pays to reload your shells! They are the expensive part of factory 
ammunition. They’re as strong and good as new, can be reloaded a 
dozen times, and it’s easy to reload! Merely de-cap and re-cap shell, 
insert powder, crimp shell on the bullet. You can do it! 


The Ideal Hand Book, new edition, 160 pages, shows in detail the enormous saving by hand 
loading and reloading your cartridges; factory .32-40 high power cartridges cost $34.20 
per 1000; hand loaded, buying new primed shells, etc., $26.96 per 1000; reloaded, only 
$13.46 per 1000 (you save $20.74). 1000 .32-40 smokeless S. R. factory cartridges cost 
$25.20; by reloading you can have 1000 short range loads for $3.60. It pays to reload. 


The Ideal Hand Book contains full information regarding powders, bul- 
lets, primers and reloading tools for all standard rifle, pistol and shotgun 
ammunition, tells how to measure powders accurately, and gives infor- 
mation on everything relating to loading and reloading of ammunition. 
It lists hand-cast bullets; tells all about gas-check bullets 
(which take the place of metal-jacketed bullets, givirg 1n- 
creased accuracy with less wear of barrel; gives tables ot 
shotgun or smooth-bore gauges; round ball for shotguns; tables 
of velocity, penetration, etc.; twists in rifling in rifle barrels 
made by the various arms companies; tells how to find the 
twist in any rifle barrel; tables reducing drams to grains; 
tables of powders, primers, etc. 160 pages of information 
every shooter needs; sent free to any shooter for three 


Free 3 = = — stamps postage by 
160Pages The Marlin Firrearms ©, 


37 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 
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THE AUTHOR AND THE BIG MOOSE WHERE HE FELL. 
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IN AN EASTERN MOOSE CAMP 


(PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR) 


J. A. McGUIRE 


On a erisp November evening two 
vears ago there gathered at a certain 
home in Denver a half dozen sportsmen 
whose hearts were attune to the influ- 
ences of big game hunting. They were 
Judge F. A. Williams, Dr. J. W. An- 
derson, D. W. King, Geo. H. King (all 
of Denver), I. T. Alvord of Kent, Wash., 
and the writer. 

After the felicitations of the evening 
repast were over, we adjourned te com- 
fortable places before the fireplace, 
where we discussed hunting in general 
but the subject of a future hunting trip 
in which we could all take part, in par 
ticular. We all decided that we had 
each lost a moose (something easy to 
imagine when you’ve never killed one, as 
was the fact in the case of each of us) 
so, as the writer had for many years re- 
ceived some very encouraging letters 
from Charley Barker of Riley Brook, N 
B., his name was advaneed as a good 
man to pilot us to our quarry. The re- 
sult was that when the company dis- 
persed that evening it was with the un- 
derstanding that we should all join in 
a hunt in New Brunswick with Mr. Bar- 
ker at as early a date as practicable and 
convenient to all of us. 

During the following two years, how- 
ever, many unforeseen incidents crowd- 


ed themselves into our several lives, with 
the result that when the gong was 
sounded for the hunt on October 2 last. 
only Dr. Anderson and I were able to 
face the starter. It was a keen disap. 
pointment to us that our other friends 
could not go also, as in that bunch of 
four that we left behind there is 
wrapped up more good qualities of true 
sportsmanship, hunting erudition and 
woods lore than usually is to be found 
in the makeup of four men. 

It was our first trip to the moose ecoun- 
try of the East, and the novelty of hunt- 
ing at sea level instead of at elevations 
running from 8,000 to 12.500 feet above 
sea level, as had been our wont for 
twenty years, appealed to us. As the doe 
tor said, we needed to be ‘‘let down.’’ 
We of the West are too highly atmos- 
pherieally stimulated. Our nerves do 
not receive all the food they require. 
The light air acts like champagne and 
keeps them tuned to the highest pitch, so 
that a shattered system, a battered heart 
and a general tattered feeling eventually 
comes over the individual who doesn’t 
‘‘let down’’ often enough. 

Now that the hunt is over we ean both 
rejoice at our fun and the splendid sport 
we had. It was a pleasure to be thrown 
in the company of such a hilariously 
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jolly son of nature as Dr. Anderson, and 
such a genial guide as Charley Barker, 
of Riley Brook. 

I had always looked upon New Bruns- 
wick as a heavily wooded country, with 
thick underbrush and marshy land, and 
I was not disappointed. I had heard of 
the distribution of the game country 
among the various grades so that none 
intruded on the other’s territory, and 
neither in this was I disappointed; but 
I was not prepared for seeing the 
amount of game and game sign possible 
in a day’s tramp in those wilds. A hunt- 





snows in winter, feeding off the twigs 
(also peelings) of the mountain ash, wil- 
low, yellow birch and red cherry, as well 
as other browse that they can uncover by 
pawing. They never herd up and travel 
to lower levels like the elk do in winter. 
Mr. Barker teils me that the moose are 
found in practically the same places in 
summer as in winter, as well as in the 
same scattered state—except that in win- 
ter they do not yard in the burnt land. 

It was the custom of our guide to 
earry a sack on his back each day con- 
sisting of the noonday lunch, boiling 





rHE BROKEN-DOWN SHACK ON THE TOBIQUE, IN WHICH NOEL BAER, AN INDIAN, LIVED 
THE LAST YEAR OF HIS LIFE, HE DYING AT AGB OF 120. 


er ean easily pass within fifty feet of a 
bull moose without seeing him, so dense 
is the foliage in places, and yet one sel- 
dom goes in the hills there for a day’s 
hunt without seeing at least one moose 

In New Brunswick the canoe takes the 
place of our Western pack horse; there 
our ‘‘dude’’ is a ‘‘sport’’: our ereek is 
ealled a brook, our ‘‘hills’’ the ‘‘ woods.’’ 

We learned that the moose of New 
Brunswick nearly always have two 
calves, sometimes three, although they 
seldom raise more than one. I am told 
that they suffer very little from the deep 


pail for tea, tin cups and any articles 
of clothing necessary, such as sweater, 
rain coat or the like. It was a novel idea 
to us of the West who would either carry 
our extra wearing apparel and lunch 
ourselves, or, if we rode horseback, then 
behind the saddle. There wasn’t a gun 
or firearm of any description in camp, 
except ours, something which pleased us 
immensely. 

In successful ealling it is of course 
necessary that the day be perfectly calm, 
as if the wind is blowing the same wind 
that carries the call to Mr. Moose also 
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carries your scent, and the effect of the 
eall is thereby destroyed. After seeing 
the calling of moose in New Brunswick 
so effectively proven, it seems to me that 
it could be as successfully used upon the 
Alaska moose. I have heard statements 
made both pro and con on this subject, 
and hope I may hear further regarding 
it, especially from Alaska guides and 
men who have hunted there. Both sides 
to this question seem to have well- 
founded opinions, and I believe a friend- 
ly recital of them for the enlightenment 
of Outdoor Life readers would be of vast 
interest all around. 

For the benefit of outside sportsmen 
I will state that the non-resident license 
fee in New Brunswick is $50, entitling 
each hunter t6 one bull moose, two deer, 
with or without horns, and one bull car- 
ibou. The open season is from Septem- 
ber 15 to November 30, inclusive. The 
resident license is $2. Guides’ license, 
first year, $3; each succeeding vear, $1. 

Judging by the several fresh figi.ting 
grounds of bull moose that I was able 
to observe, a battle between these ani- 
mals must be a fierce encounter. In each 
of these places that I saw, but recently 
faught over, the ground and brush was 
torn up, sometimes for a radius of fifty 
feet; in other places the battleground 
would be long and narrow, showing 
where one of the animals had been 
foreed back and forth by the superior 
strength of the other. Saplings were 
broken, brush twisted and trampled, and 
the earth plowed up. Mr. Barker, who 
has witnessed such a fight, says that 
when they come together the sound of 
their crashing antlers can sometimes be 
heard a mile, while their bellowing is 
not unlike the bellows of domestic bulls 
while fighting. 

Judging by the many native New 
Brunswick people that we met or our 
trip, I should say that they were a home- 
loving, simple people with ennobling 
traits of character. At the half-way 
house between Plaster Rock and Riley 
Brook, we met a young man 24 years of 
age who had never been further away 
from home than Woodstock, about eighty 
miles, and who had never yet seen an 
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electric street car; and whiie walking on 
the road out of Riley Brook the doctor 
and I took up with a 19-year-old lad who 
said the same thing—he had never been 
farther from home than Woodstock, and 
therefore had never seen an electric car. 
When we told Barker of this he re- 
marked, ‘‘Oh, that’s nothing; I ean in- 
troduce you to a hundred :srown-up peo- 
ple in this vicinity who have never been 
farther away from home than that 
town. In one of the Canadian towns 
over a jeweler’s door we saw this sign: 
‘‘Marriage Licenses For Sale Here.’’ 

On the train from McAdam to Plaster 
Rock we had the pleasure of meeting a 
congenial Southern gentleman, Mr. H. 
B. Mebane of Great Falls, S. C., who 
also was bound for the moose country, 
and who was to hunt at Serpentine 
Lakes, thirty miles east of our territory, 
with Mr. Perey Falding of Riley Brook. 
On this train also were Messrs. Wood 
and Montgomery, of Philadelphia, who 
were dated up with Arthur Barker, a 
brother of our guide. 

We left Denver at 4:15 p. m. Septem- 
ber 28, and arrived at Plaster Rock, N. 
B. (the end of the railroad) at 5:30 p 
m. October 2. In order to save a day 
we donned our hunting clothes here and 
left in a two-seated rig at 7 o’clock p. m. 
for Riley Brook, twenty-six miles up the 
Tobique (pronounced To-Bik—accept on 
first syllable), over very muddy roads, 
arriving there at midnight. As we were 
to stop at Mr. Barker’s for the night, 
we found both he and his wife up await- 
ing our arrival, they having prepared a 
nice repast for us. 

As Barker was busy the next morn- 
ing getting Messrs. Wood and Montgom- 
ery off, we did not start until the aft- 
ernoon. About 1 o’cloeck the doctor and 
I started on the road walking, Charlie 
expecting to come along later with the 
outfit. When we reached Miller’s ranch, 
seven miles up the Tobique from Riley 
Brook, and the place, by the way, where 
we bought our licenses, we saw the 
wagon carrying our outfit coming up the 
road. The wagon box held the grub and 
duffle, while a rack placed over the bed 
held the two 19-foot canoes. We fol- 
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lowed up the Tobique a short distance, 
where we abandoned the wagon, trans- 
ferring our outfit to the canoes, and 
poled up the Tobique one-half mile to 
camp. 

Our destinies were now in the hands 
of Charlie Barker, my guide; Turney 
Ferguson, doctor’s guide; and Thad Sea- 
mans, cook; and an efficient corps of 
woodsmen they were, too. The best bis- 
cuits I ever ate in camp were turned 
out by Thad; the most expert axman and 
canoe man I have ever seen is Turney, 
while Charley Barker’s name and repu- 
tation as a guide would be sufficient 
even if I hadn’t already found him to 
be one of the greatest of hunters and 
naturalists, as well as a most enlight- 
ened and educated man of the woods. 

Next morning we divided, Thad and 
Turney loading the outfit in the canoes 
and poling up the Tobique fifteen miles 
to camp. Charlie, doctor and I cut 
across the country on foot sixteen miles 
to eamp. It proved to be a hard day’s 
work for the canoe men, The river be- 
ing low, they were often compelled to 
get out and push their erafts over rocks 
on which they became snagged. The 
river here ‘drops about twenty feet to 
the mile, and it hadn’t an average depth 
of over a foot. 

Before the canoe boys were out of 
sight around the bend (and after I had 
taken an exposure of the abandoned and 
broken down abode—at least it served 
him as such for a year—of Noel-Bear, an 
Indian who lived to be 120 vears old) 
we jumped a doe deer at a distance of 
twenty-five feet. She stood and looked 
at us at fifty feet long cnough for us 
to have shot her had we so desired. 

Here we were introduced to our first 
walk off the beaten track in a New 
Brunswick forest. We followed no trail 
for about a mile, and for this distance 
our route lay through a very closely- 
woven network of saplings, cherry, alder 
and the finer brush, with a seattering of 
larger trees composed of four varieties 
of birch (yellow, black, silver and 
white), two or three varieties of furs 
(ineluding the balsam), and red and 
white spruce. We also saw quite a little 


of a tree called in New Brunswick the 
poplar, but which is our quaking aspen. 

As we journeyed along with our guide 
we could not refrain from silently ad- 
miring his physique and his hunting in- 
stinet. Standing 5 ft. 11 in. and weigh- 
ing 180 pounds, he shows a wonderful 
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CHARLIE BARKER “CALLING.” 


make-up of strength. Raw-boned in the 
face, with square jaws, denoting cour- 
age and determination, keen, piercing 
eyes, he at once impresses one as the 
ideal hunter and woodsman. He was 
born thirty-eight years ago in Riley 
Brook, then the last ‘‘clearing’’ up the 
Tobique. The resourceful qualities of 
the man may be surmised when it is 
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stated that once he shot off a finger of 
his right hand while forty miles from 
help. With his hunting knife he cut 
off the stub at the joint, sewed up the 
wound, and now the most eritieal M. D. 
would not know but that a surgeon had 
done the work. 








THE AUTHOR IN THE MOOSE COUNTRY. 


After traveling a mile through this 
forest we emerged on a tote road, which 
we followed for thirteen miles, or with- 
in about two miles of camp. At noon 


we ‘‘boiled the kettle,’’ as Charley called 
it, and enjoyed a lunch consisting of 
tea, biscuits, cheese and doughnuts—the 
guides here laying great store by tea as 
a noonday stimulant. 
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After lunch we had gone but a short 
distance when we heard the long-drawn- 
out ‘‘Moo-o-aa-2-agh’’ of a cow moose. 
Instantly throwing up his hands to his 
mouth (Charlie had not expected to find 
moose here, and therefore had not as 
yet made a birch bark horn), our guide 
gave also the cow’s eall. After he had 
repeated it several times we were re- 
warded by hearing the ‘‘waugh’’ of a 
bull. Charlie continued to give the cow 
eall. This was in a big ‘‘burn’’ about 
six miles in length, the aiders and red 
cherry affording about the only foliage, 
crowing to a height of ten to twelve 
feet. Soon we heard a crackling in the 
bush, and then we knew that the bull 
had heard the eall and was advancing 
toward us in answer to it. Nearer and 
nearer the sounds approached. The doe- 
tor had not, of course, anticipated doing 
any hunting on this cross-country walk, 
and had put on a new pair of pants of 
the tin-pan variety, so signalling him 
to remain on the road, Charlie and [ ad- 
vaneed toward the bull. Charlie whisp- 
ered that I could break all the brush 
I wanted to now, as such a noise is what 
a bull moose expects to hear when ap- 
proaching his lady love in the rutting 
season; for every moose lover is sup- 
posed to have four feet that they use in 
approaching their lovers. 

We had gone but 100 yards when we 
noticed, about seventy-five feet away, in 
a jungle of alders and other brush, the 
outlines of a bull moose, standing look 
ing at us. Charlie said he had about a 
forty-inch set of horns, a very good aver- 
age head, but I wanted something larger, 
if possible, so passed him up. The brush 
was so dense that even at the short dis- 
tance of seventy-five feet we could get 
but a faint view of his body, but could 
plainly see the horns through an open- 
ing. He stood in one spot looking at us 
at a distance of seventy-five feet, for 
fully a half minute, while at his next 
stop, 100 feet, he again loitered nearly 
as long. I was much impressed with 
the magnificence of the animal, as it was 
my first introduction to ‘‘alces ameri- 
canus’’ in the wild state. 

After bidding farewell to Bro. Moose 
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we continued on the tote road for sev- 
eral miles. We soon experienced a rain 
storm, but Charlie had our rain coats 
in his sack, and we put them on. 


Soon we left this road and cut across. 


country two miles toward our camp on 
the Tobique. Then began some real hard 
work, for the forest here is so thick as 
to be almost impenetrable, and it is not 
entirely devoid of down timber. With 
grass, moss and ferns covering roots. 
rocks and down timber, and with bog- 
holes nearly everywhere you go, I be- 
lieve I would prefer our Western rocky 
eminences for traveling over. In the 
latter country you can at least see where 
you step, but here the ferns and under 
foliage give the ground the appearance 
of having an evenness that it doesn’t 
possess, with the result that you are just 
as apt to step into a hidden hole or on 
a moss-covered rock or tree trunk as on 
real ground. 

At dark, after following the fresh 
track of a bull moose for a mile, we 
came out on the shore of the Tobique, 
about three-quarters of a mile above 
camp. Charlie walked ahead to camp, 
took a canoe and poled up after us, sav- 
ing, us a half-mile walk, something we 
censured him for, but with no apparent 
effect. 

Our permanent camp on the Tobique 
was a beautiful one in a forest of fir, 
spruce and birch. Doctor and I oceu- 
pied an 8 x 10 tent to sleep in, while the 
boys put up with a lean-to, before which 
there was kept up an almost continuous 
campfire—in the morning and evening 
for cooking, warmth and pleasure, and 
at night to keep the boys in the lean-to 
warm; they had not taken a plentiful 
suply of bedding, in order to reduce the 
eanoe loads to a minimum. 

I used—as on all my trips—a pneu- 
matic air bed, which I consider the acme 
of comfort and satisfaction. Doctor used 
a regular sleeping bag made of canvas 
on the outside and fleece on the inside. 

The next morning (Saturday, October 
5) we started on our first day’s hunt— 
doctor in the company of Turney, and 
I with Charley. Doctor went across the 
stream to follow the track of the big fel- 


low we had seen the evening before, 
while I was taken south of camp and on 
the same side of the river. When about 
a mile from camp we saw a bull and a 
cow in the brush about twenty-five yards 
distant. They ran up on the hillside 
and stood looking at us, first at a dis- 
tance of sixty and later about seventy- 
five yards. As there was no intervening 
brush and they were in a ‘‘burn,’’ we 
had a great view of them. It was really 
my first clear view of a New Bruns- 
wick moose, and as I gazed, especially 
at that magnificent bull, I for once real- 
ized why he is called the noblest of 
America’s big game. Although the horns 
were too small for me—not much over 
forty inches spread—Charley said that 
in size and earriage he was one cf the 
finest looking bulls one would ever meet. 
His bell hung eighteen inches from his 
neck, and, judging from the round, sleek 
condition of his body, the rutting season 
had not as yet had the usual effeet upon 
him. The cow stood by apprehensively 
gazing at us, and when the bull’s euri- 
osity was at last satisfied and he trotted 
aawy, she followed. 


After they were out of sight we 
pressed on up the draw for a couple of 
miles, calling as we went. Charlie killed 
a ruffed grouse and shortly afterward 
we ‘‘boiled the kettle,’’ the grouse help- 
ing out the biscuits, sardines and tea in 
making a very tasty lunch 

This was. a delightful fall day, being 
sunshiny and just warm enough to make 
traveling comfortable. All the decidu- 
ous foliage was slowly shedding, al- 
though the leaves had not as yet dropped 
in sufficient number to alter the beauti- 
ful autumnal effects. The green of the 
pine family was relieved by the spots of 
yellow, orange and amber of the birches 
and poplars, and by the spashes of red 
of the maples, toned down here and there 
by the pinks and browns of other trees 
and shrubs. No wind blew to hinder 
the calling, and altogether it was a glo- 
rious day to be in the hills. 

After lunch we slowly traveled down 
the brook for a mile to its confluence 
with the main one coming in from the 
south. Up this we followed, calling as 








THE AUTHOR’S MOOSE EXACTLY AS HE FELL, 











AFTER THE ENTANGLEMENTS OF BRUSH AND 


FOLIAGE WERE CLEARED FOR PICTURE TAKING. 


we went. Oceasionally. we would sit 
down and rest by the roadside-—for we 
were all day traveling on an old aban- 
doned tote road built many years ago 
by lumbermen operating here, but not 
used for over ten years past. Since then 
the grass had grown over it and trees 
had fallen in its path to such an extent 
that one would hardly know—except for 
eorduroy bridges here and there laid 
over streams and marshy places—that a 
wagon road had ever graced (or rather 
disgraced) these beautiful woods. It 
was the souree of much comment by doce- 
tor and I that there should be such a 
network of even old roads here. During 
the past ten years the lumberman has 
found little use for the roads, as the 
good timber has either been cut out or 
burned out by forest fires. In faet— 
at least in the seetion covered by us— 
the burned districts exceeded the live in 
area. It is in this burned land that the 
best hunting is to be found up to about 
October 15. After that most of the hunt- 
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ing is done in the live timber, as by the 
latter date most of the deciduous foliage 
has usually fallen. 

While rounding a turn on the hillside 
we heard a erackling of brush ahead, 
and looking up saw Mrs. Moose making 
her get-away about as fast as her legs 
could carry her. The old lady crossed 
the road directly in front of us and 
about 100 yards away and apparently 
had no message to leave, for she didn’t 
even stop to say ‘‘Howdy.’’ so eager was 
she to get somewhere else. We thought 
it quite likely that a bull might be near, 
"ut no tracks save hers could be seen. 
Traveling as we were down wind, it was 
not hard for her to get our scent, or 
we might have come upon her at a much 
closer range. It may as well be stated 
here that there was no time since we 
entered the woods on our trip (even in- 
eluding the cross-country walk the first 
day) when we were out of sight of moose 
tracks. They were to be found every- 
where we went—some, of course, old, but 
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most of them made withir a few days. 

After climbing a long hill and seeing 
the sun nearing the distant hilltops in 
its downward course, we coneluded it 
was time to turn back, as even by brisk 
walking we would now hardly be able 
to reach camp much before dark. 

After traveling toward camp about a 
half-mile we noticed that a bull moose 
had been along our trail since we had 
gone by, as evidenced by the large hoof- 
prints on our up tracks. When a mile 
of our homeward journey had been cov- 
ered, we heard the ‘‘Moo-o0-aa-a-agh’’ of 
a cow moose off to our left. Instantly 
Charlie gave the call, as we naturally 
expected that the cow would be acecom- 
panied by a bull. Receiving no answer, 
we stepped into the thick red cherry 
brush and walked for 300 yards in the 
direction from whence ecame the eall. 
Charlie was in the lead and suddenly 
stopped and pointed out a cow moose 
just behind a burned leaning tree trunk. 
Her head extended toward us over this 
tree trunk, much as a horse would pro- 
trude his head over the bars of a corral 
in looking toward his master. The cherry 
brush and leaves of the same were so 
thick here that we couldn’t see more of 
the animal than her head, and yet she 
was not much over fifty yards away. 


Charlie changed positions, and as he did 
so espied the bull’s horns at the same 
distance and close to the cow. The cow 
had started to travel and as she moved 
away the bull went, and at a gait that 
left no doubt as to his intentions to get 
away. I had as yet not even been able 
to get a glimpse of him, and al! Charlie 
saw was his antlers. My gun was to my 
shoulder at Charlie’s word ‘‘shoot!’’ 
and as I looked through the sights in 
his direction I caught sight through the 
leaves of a moving black spot about 
eighteen inches in diameter. I pulled 
the trigger and the spot disappeared, but 
whether it continued going or dropped 
down I couldn’t tell. I thought it pos- 
sible I might have hit him, but hardly 
probable, it was all done so quickly. He 
was going straight away from us, and 
all the target I had was his rear—or 
rather what I could see of it through the 
foliage. 

Charlie was all excitement as he said: 
‘*You’ve got him’’; and later, ‘‘He’s up 
again; give him another ’’ T then saw 
him ‘rise and fall as he dragged himself 
along, giving me a broadside shot. I 
fired, but as I did so Charlie said: ‘‘ He 
fell just as you fired, but is up again; 
vou missed him that time ’’ Which prae- 
tically proved true as a furrow on one of 
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the antler points afterward proved. As 
he came up again I fired, striking him 
high up, quite a way forward of the kid- 
neys. That seemed to quiet him, so we 
advanced to find him apparently breath- 
ing his last. But as I have had some 
rather odd experiences in letting elk get 
away after they were down—in one case 
after the animal seemed to be kicking his 
last—I decided to take no chances and 
gave him the last shot of four in his 
lungs. 

When we came up to him we were 





I realized that he had made this accom- 
plishment possible, and my gratitude 
knew no bounds. 

During the next half hour I made love 
to Charlie in various forms, a common 
symptom of the hills malady, known as 
spontaneous exuberancitis During that 
space of time I had offered him a cash 
present, had invited him and his family 
to spend the summer with me, and pre- 
sume that I would have offered him an 
interest in my business if I had thought 
he would even consider stooping from 








THE BEST PICTURE SECURED OF DR. ANDERSON (TO RIGHT) AND HIS HEAD. 


Thad is shown with the author’s head. Unfortunately, no camera was carried by either Charlie or the 
Doctor the day the latter killed his moose. 


hardly prepared for the sight which met 
our eyes. To me the horns, setting as 
they did on the grandest big game ani- 
mal I ever beheld, seemed simplv great. 
Charlie looked at them and_ said: 
‘‘Shake; you’ve got almost a_ record 
moose head.’’ I hardly thought he meant 
this, but when we measured them I 
thought mavbe they were in a small way 
worthy of his remark. 

I looked the big animal over and then 
again shook Charlie warmly by the hand 


the avoecation of wocdsloafer and guide 
to that of publisher and printer. I was 
simple intoxicated with delight at the 
thought of having at last broken a 
‘*hoodoo’’ that had hung over me for 
three years. For be it here known that 
for the past three seasons I have taken 
that number of sheep hunts in Montana 
and Wyoming in search of a big ram, 
but without success insofar as getting a 
large head is, concerned; for, al- 
though I have killed two rams in 
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my time, I have never been able to get 
the size of head desired. Last Septem- 
ber, just previous to leaving for New 
Brunswick, I returned from a sheep hunt 
in Wyoming, so badly battered up from 
my trip that I feared for a time I might 
have to call off the moose hunt-—my in- 
juries consisting of one badly sprained 
knee, one wrenched knee and sprained 
ankle—the former occurring from fall- 
ing in a wash one night at 11 o’clock 
while coming to camp off a difficult 
mountain, and the latter two being the 
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(after giving the carcass some necessary 
attention), arriving there shortly after 
dark. Doctor was the second gladdest 
man in New Brunswick when I tole him 
of my kill. We all celebrated together 
that night over the fortunate occurrence 
and it was late when we forsook the 
eampfire for our beds. 

The next day was Sunday, and we 
made it a holiday by all going up to the 
moose careass. We carried with us a 
pair of the Outdoor Life hunting scales 
and tape for measurement. Wher doc- 











THE PROUD HUNTERS AT THE INQUEST OF THE AUTHOR’S MOOSE. LEFT TO RIGHT, DR. 
ANDERSON, THE AUTHOR, THAD SEAMANS (THE COOK) AND TUR- 
NEY FERGUSON (GUIDE). 


result of my horse falling on me while 
traveling on a sidling slope. 

So you ean realize to some extent why 
I was so glad to behold such a specimen 
as lay before me and why I felt unduly 
stimulated without having indulged in 
any really tangible stimulants. My only 
regret was that doctor could not have 
been there at that moment to join me in 
my happiness. 

As it was 6 o’clock (the sun was just 
setting) when I killed my moose, we has- 
tened campward as quickly as possible, 


tor looked at the head he showed intense 
interest and curiosity. The horns ivoked 
even more massive to me than they did 
the night before. Unfortunately, one of 
the longest outside tines had been broken 
off, probably in fighting. Had this tine 
not been missing and had it been the 
same size and extended out as far as the 
corresponding one on the opposite web 
the spread would have been over sixty 
inches. But even with this tine missing, 
the horns spread to 551% inches, and 


were quite heavy. They had 27 points, 
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not counting the broken one. Some of 
the other measurements were: 


Around neck at point of should- 


NE. idaok teuw stew kewes 76 in. 
Around neck back of jaw and 

Oc tndwens clas dstree vis 45 in. 
Number of points.......... 27 
Length longest brow point... 11. in. 
Across widest palmation..... 15 in 
Height at withers........... 771% in. 
Girth back of shoulders...... 86 in. 
Seeeent Ot BIDG. 6 ks ee eases 72 in 
Upper lip over body to end of 

RE sek oana be ewes 1131, in. 
Upper lip over body to end of 

DOR ROME 5 icy saeaeen chs 17744 in. 
Length of web at longest point 
Around forearm............ 1914 in. 
Around left burr....... sos 2, 
Around right burr........... 11 in. 
Around smallest part left 

ere ney 71, in. 
Around smallest part right 

ee erry et ern ee 71, in. 

The weight was as follows: 
Both hind quarters......... 250 Ibs. 
Forequarters, including ribs.. 510 _ Ibs. 
Hide (exclusive of sealp) ... 60 lbs. 
Head and scalp............ 105 Ibs. 
Intestines, liver, heart, ete... 200 Ibs 
Four feet (eut off)......... 38 Ibs. 
Blood (estimated at 14 of 

weight of animal)........ 14514 lbs 


.130814 Ibs. 


Total weight of moose... 


We found on eutting up the animal 
that my first shot, fired as he was run- 
ning directly from me, entered the left 
hip six inches from the tail, plowing for- 
ward to the vertebrae, which it broke 
near the kidneys. My second shot fur- 
rowed the lower brow point of the right 
horn. The third shot, which struck him 
after he had fallen from the first bullet 
and had arisen, dragging himself, en- 
tered the left side six inches below the 
vertebrae, and struck a rib, mangling 
the opposite side of the abdominal eay- 
ity terribly. The fourth bullet, fired to 
finish him, close up, entered the left side, 
back of shoulder and plowed through the 
lungs, making a beautiful mushroom in 
the opposite shoulder. Not one of the 


three bullets entering him had an exit. 
Four shots were fired altogether. The 
gun used was the 95 Model Winchester, 
using the 1903 U. S. government rimless 
ammunition with 220-grain bullet, the 
same that Dr. Anderson shoots. This, to 
my mind, is an ideal size and power of 
arm and eartridge for all American 
game from moose down to deer. I am a 
firm believer in the one-gun theory for 
sportsmen, for men of our class, espe- 
cially, who go into the hills usually only 
once a year in pursuit of big game. 
There is more advantage in being thor- 
oughly familiar with your gun than 
there is in having one for deer; another 
for bear, one for moose, and one for rab- 
bits. Of course, if a man shoots once 
a week, and has frequent practice at 
game, or who is professionally or other- 
wise a crack shot, that is different. But 
[ speak now of the man who takes no 
more than one big game hunt a year on 
an average, and who during the inter- 
vening time doesn’t fire off his rifle 
more than 50 or 100 times. There are 
more of our American game hunters who 
are of that class than of the active shoot- 
ing class. 

As we were cutting up the moose, 
Thad got « shot dat a deer that had ‘ven- 
tured to within fifty yards of us, but 
the brush was too thick for a good shot, 
and he failed to score. 

When we had taken off the sealp at 
camp and removed the lower jaw and all 
superfluous meat from the skull, the 
horns and skull weighed eighty pounds. 
Charley could hardly believe this, so in 
order to test the scales we weighed Char- 
lie, the seales—registering his exact 
weight, 180 pounds. 

Charlie pronounced my moose and 
horns the largest and heaviest he ever 
saw taken in New Brunswick with 
the exception of the head _ secured 
by F. H. Cooke, of the Leomin- 
ster Club, Leominster, Mass., in 1897. 
The spread of the Cooke antlers, 
as near as Charlie remembers was 
68 inches, and the weight of the horns 
and skull about 86 pounds. If the Cooke 
head has such a spread as 68 inches, it 
compares favorably with the largest 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS MOOSE HEAD, GIVING 
OF SPREAD AND POINTS. 
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heads taken out of Alaska, 
the largest of which is about 
72 inches. Dall De Weese’s 
big head measured but 68 
inches at time it was killed. 
The Cooke head now hangs 
in the Leominster Club, Bos- 
ton, and was taken by Mr. 
Cooke while out with Charlie 
Barker at Stewart Brook 
Lake, N. B. Unfortunately, 
no record of the animal’s 
weight or size was taken. 

The next morning the doe- 
tor, Charley and Turney (the 
doctor now changed to Char- 
ley for guide) left camp 
at 2 o’clock, taking a small 
tarp, bedding and grub, and 
intending to stay out a 
eouple of nights. They 
camped in the same country 
where I killed my moose. 
That afternoon and the next 
morning it alternately rain- 
ed and snowed, making it 
hard on the hunters. On the 
morning of the second day 
away, the party returned 
to eamp, reporting no suc- 
eess, but having seen one 
‘‘bootjack,’’ one cow and a 
deer. After having lunch 
with us they departed again 
at 2 o’clock, expecting to 
change their side camp 
to some beaver’ ponds 
up another stream. Thad 
and I passed the time of their ab- 
sence in hunting deer, fishing for trout 
and resting. My knees bothered me quite 
a bit and the rest was beneficial. One 
day I got a shot at a deer at 100 yards 
(only being able to see its head) but 
missed. 

On the morning of Friday, October 
11 (after the party had been out from 
main camp for a few days), Turney 
came in carrying the packs. The doctor 
and Charlie had decided to hunt all day 
and come to camp at evening. Turney 
reported that Charlie had seen one of 
the biggest bulls of the trip and had 
tried to point it out to the doctor at 





CHARLIE CARRYING IN THB DOCTOR’S HEAD 
The angle at which photo was taken does not give a correct idea 
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f the beautiful spread. 


seventy-five yards, but he couldn’t see 
it. Judging by the description given 
this head by both Turney and Charlie, 
it would have been a prize for the doc- 
tor to secure. But the intervening 
brush was so dense that he couldn’t see 
it until the animal had started to run. 

Turney this day gave us an example 
of what a woodsman, with no tackle bet- 
ter than a line, a willow pole, a snell 
hook and a piece of bacon, can do at 
trout fishing. In forty-five minutes (I 
held the watch) he caught thirty-four 
trout, that ran in length from 6 to 9 
inches. 

About 7 o’clock that evening the doc- 
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tor and Charlie came in in a fairly joy- 
ful mood, for during their travels that 
day the doctor saw four bulls and four 
cows, three of the bulls being old ones 
and one being a ‘‘bootjack.’’ Charlie, 
in addition to these, saw two bulls and 
a calf that the doctor didn’t see. The 
proportion of bulls and cows in this par- 
ticular locality is about equal, but such 
a large percentage of bulls doesn’t ob- 
tain in all the moose country, the aver- 
age being about two-thirds cows and one- 
third bulls. The boys put in a hard day’s 
hunt, covering about twelve miles. 

The next morning Turney took one of 
the canoes and poled down to Riley 
Brook for more provisions, which were 
getting scarce, while the balance of us 
rested at camp. 

On the following day it blew so hard 
that the doctor and Charley decided to 
remain in camp until after lunch. At 1 
o’clock they started up the river in the 
eanoe. After going a mile and a half 
they entered the forest. They had only 
gone a short distance when the doctor 
espied a nice buck at a distance of thirty 
yards, which he killed with a bullet in 
the chest that lodged in the shoulder, 
making a pretty mushroom. It proved 
to be a 13-pointer, of pretty symmetry 
The hunters returned at 5 o’clock, after 
seeing no other game. 

The next day the doctor and Charley 
went out again, as the doctor was very 
anxious to get his moose, and a big one, 
if possible, during the few days now re- 
maining for our hunt. They returned at 
5:30 with a small buck that the doctor 
killed at a distance of thirty feet, as it 
stood looking at them. They told a good 
story of how it was killed. ‘‘ Wait till I 
see if I can kill him with the .22,’’ said 
Charley, who thought probably the doc- 
tor might want a larger head. (Charley 
was carrying my .22 Stevens pocket rifle 
for grouse.) ‘‘Bang!’’ The deer still 
stood unmoved. ‘‘ Wait; just once more,’’ 
said Charley. ‘‘Bang!’’ again went the 
.22. “‘Oh, I can’t wait for you,’’ said 
the doctor, as he raised his gun and 
clipped the head off the little animal, 
striking it in the neck. 

Turney and I took the canoe above 
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camp for a couple of miles for deer, but 
saw none. 

On the following morning Turney and 
I took the canoe two miles below camp 
We saw a doe deer and two moose ealves 
in the river. About 3:30 p. m. we again 
went out in the canoe, this time going 
up the river. Again we returned with- 
out seeing a buck. 

The following day was such a disa- 
greeable one (it raining and blowing al- 
ternately) that we all remained in camp 
until 4 o’clock, when the doctor and I 
took a four-mile hike, he for moose and 
I for deer. This little walk was non 
productive of results, and that night we 
all retired with the hope that he would 
get his moose on the morrow, which was 
to be our last day in camp. 

The next morning (Thursday, Octo- 
ber 17), we arose at daylight, as the 
doctor and Charlie had decided to put 
in a very ‘“‘large’’ day hunting. After 
breakfast, Charlie shouldered his grub- 
sack, and carrying his ax (a seemingly 
necessary adjunct in this country in the 
hills) he said he wouldn’t take the ecam- 
era, as that would hoodoo him—he start- 
ed to go, saying, ‘‘ Well, let’s go and kill 
somebody.’’ The doctor fell in behind 
him, and away they trudved. 

At 1 o’elock a hunter in brown elothes, 
with gun in hand, wearing a downcast 
look, followed his guide into camp. 
‘*Kick me good and hard,’’ he said to 
me. ‘‘It’s just my luck—and on the last 
day, too! I killed a measly ‘boctjack’— 
young bull—and Charley told me not to 
shoot. Thought my judgment was bet- 
ter—that he was a big one—and fired, 
and here I am in posesssion of a head 
that I don’t consider even worth mount 
ing.’’ 

Of course we all felt the deepest com- 
miseration for the doctor in his sorrow 
I told him we all of us did such things 
at times and that he must charge it up 
to ‘‘hunter’s luck’’ and forget it. 

*‘Go get the head, Turney,’’ said 
Charlie. ‘‘I left it at the end of the 
trail just around the river bend. Take 
the canoe. I carried it to the river and 
would have thrown it in but I wanted 
you all to see what a fool thing a man 
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ean shoot at’’—and he turned a disgust- 
ing look toward the river and went to 
attend to skinning out a deer foot. 
Soon we heard Turney’s pole strokes 
and looked up stream. You can imag- 
ine our surprise at seeing our canoeist 
poling down under full steam, a happy 
smile illuminating his face, while in the 
canoe reclined one of the prettiest pair 
of moose horns I have ever gazed upon. 
We all gave a loud whoop, and were it 
not for his tired condition would have 
mobbed the now hilarious doctor. From 
feelings of pity we turned on him with 
joy and offered our congratulations. I 
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was very near to the ‘‘ wee sma’ hours’’ 
when we retired. The gladsome embers 
seemed on this night to impart a differ- 
ent warmth, to carry messages to us that 
reached to holy depths. Faces were 
aflame with delight and affection. We 
realized that now the hunt was over, 
and that we both had partaken of.its 
pleasures to the fullest extent. 

It seems the doctor killed his moose 
about 10 o’cloeck that day. As they came 
upon him, Charley saw only his antlers 
first at seventy-five yards, he being in 
a lying-down position at the time. As 
he arose he looked toward the hunters, 








LIFTING THE CANOES OVER A FALLS ON THE TOBIQUE, HOMEWARD BOUND. 


told him that I believed he enjoyed foo)- 
ing me more than killing the moose. 
When the horns were landed we meas- 
ured them, and found that they went 
just 52 inches and had 24 points This 
was great luck for the doctor and 
proved the only accomplishment neces- 
sary to make our hunt one grand suc- 
cess. Charley shared our happiness to 
the fullest, and remarked that it would 
be a long time before two hunters trav- 
eling in one party would be able to take 
home two such handsome moose trophies 
It was a happy group that sat by the 
fire at Camp Barker that night; and it 


standing broadside in a beautiful posi- 
tion on a hillside, with no intervening 
brush to bother. The doctor needed no 
encouragement from his guide to shoot, 
for almost as soon as the animal was on 
its feet a bullet had sped true to its aim 
for the shoulder. The moose hunched 
up, mortally wounded, and jumped a 
few feet, when the doctor planted an- 
other bullet in his frame. this time the 
lead entering his lungs. And here a 
very extraordinary occurrence was wit- 
nessed by the hunter and guide. A fun- 


nel-shaped stream of blood shot out of 
the animal where the last shot entered, 
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A STOP AT THE SALMON POOLS OF LORD 
STRATHCONA ON THE TOBIQUE. 


The lodge in the background was built by his Lord- 
ship for the entertainment of the Duke of 
Connaught while on his late visit 

to this country. 
rising to a height (as evideneed by 
marks on the trees) of seven feet from 
the ground, and shooting out from the 
body (as shown by blood on the grass) 
to a distance of ten feet. This last bul- 
let had gone through the lungs, which, 
acting as a bellows, had sent the blood 
shooting out in the manner described. 
This, however would hardly have been 
posible, I surmise, had it not been for 
the peculiar effect of the bullet used— 
which was a Hoxie, the first being an 
ordinary soft-nose. We had noticed the 
effect of one of these Hoxie bullets on 
one of the deer killed by doctor. At the 
point of. entrance the bullet made a 
larger hole than at exit. This could 
hardly be believed by one of our guides, 
who contended that the bullet must have 
entered at the supposed exit, and have 


come out at the entrance. And possibly 
‘his guide would have carried the same 
opinion through his life were it not for 
the fact that a bunch of the hair was 
found dragged through the entrance 
tole for a space of a couple of inches. 

So it was with doctor’s moose. The 
bullet had been mushroomed by the ha'r 
und thick hide and plowed a hole at er- 
trance that you could put your fist 
through, allowing the lungs in their ac- 
tion to pump out the blood through tbe 
cavity. Both the bullets in this moose 
had lodged—the first on the opposite 
side of the abdominal cavity, making a 
nice mushroom, and the second, after 
tearing up the lungs most effectively, on 
the opposite side of the thoracie cavity, 
above the heart. 

Of course the moose went down in a 
heap after the second shot, and was 
breathing his last when the hunters went 
up to him. He was a very long, thin 
animal, weighing, according to Charlie’s 
estimate, about 1,100 pounds, but meas- 
uring slightly longer than mine. He 
had a beautiful dew-lap and bell, and a 
good sealp, well sprinkled with grizzly 
color. 

Our canoe ride down the Tobique, 
after breaking camp the next morning, 
was like a pleasant dresm. For over 
twenty miles this pretty river wound 
its way from our camping place to the 
dooryard of our guide in Riley Brook 
For over twenty miles two happy moose 
hunters, sitting in the bows of their re- 
spective canoes, their trephies at their 
backs rising upward like the ramparts 
of huge arm chairs, were lolled to 
sleepy dreaminess-——rocked here by 
laughing, rippling cascades, and soothed 
again by the iridescent glimmer of the 
more quiet waters. It seemed to us, who 
had always been used to being shaken 
up for thirty or forty miles on a saddle 
horse during the !ast leg of our hunting 
trip, that in this dreamy canoe ride the 
very height of human enjoyment had 
been reached. 

The first fifteen miles was so shal- 
low that the motive power was by pole, 
but so true was our guides’ art in dodg- 
ing rocks it was seldom that we heard 
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or felt one scrape the bottom of our 
eraft. I having ‘‘lost’’ a buck deer of 
the Virginia species, led the other ca- 
noes, and with gun across my knees, 
scanned the banks ahead as we skimmed 
the glittering water. The doctor’s canoe 
eame next, while Thad and the duffle 
followed last—a very formidable-looking 
hunting fleet. 

On the way we passed the salmon 
pools and fishing lodge built by Lord 
Strathcona for the entertainment, while 
in this country, of the Duke of Con- 
naught, and at 3 o’clock paddled down 
through the little village of Riley Brook. 
We made sume purchases at the store, 
repacked our duffle, and made arrange- 
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We cannot say too much in praise of 
Chalie Barker, our guide. We ean rec- 
ommend him to anyone going to that 
country and desiring the very best serv- 
ice to be had. I think I have already 
said enough in his praise to be thor- 
oughly understood. 

The hunting in the district covered 
by us is such as can be partaken of by 
men of 60 to 70 years of age, and even 
older if they are of robust constitution. 
While we camped before an open fire 
in tents, we could just as well have lived 
in substantial log cabins if we so de- 
sired, as Barker has at least a half dozen 
such buildings located one at each of his 
permanent camps. The hunting during 
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Leaving Barker’s at Riley Brook in an auto for Plaster Rock, the railroad terminal. 


Left to right: The 


driver, the Doctor, Bruce Barker, Mrs. Barker, Mrs. Richeson and Charlie Barker. 


ments to leave in the morning for Plas- 
ter Rock, by automobile, from whence, 
at 1 o’clock p. m. the following day, we 
left by train for Denver, shipping our 
trophies to Jonas Bros. of Denver, who 
were to mount them for us. 

On this trip our time was divided as 
follows: 
Going to and from Riley Brook 8 days 
From Riley Brook to camp and 

WU PD oh Fis a o's va thaws’ 3 days 
oe cs 055 oe ks ke 13 days 

We traveled nearly 5,000 miles on the 
railroad, going and returning. The doe- 
tor saw fifteen moose while hunting— 
eight bulls and seven cows and calves. 
I saw eleven—five bulls and six cows 
and calves. 





the calling season usually runs from 
September 15 to October 15 or 20, al- 
though while we were out there was no 
ealling after about the 5th, an unusually 
early time for it to cease. The weather 
is always at its best in the calling sea- 
son, and the traveling correspondingly 
good. While calling, the guide usually 
follows paths in the draws where the 
going is easy. 

Both moose and deer are on the in- 
crease in New Brunswick. Previous to 
twenty years ago Barker never used to 
be able to see deer on the Tobique. In 
fact, when, about that time he first saw 
a deer track there, he couldn’t imagine 
what kind of a track it was. They be- 
gan at that time to work into the To- 
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bique country from Maine, and _ have 
flourished ever since. 

I was surprised to learn that the 
horns of tiie moose in New Brunswick 
are shed most any time between Christ- 
mas and April, the old bulls first. 

During the early part of our trip we 
were bothered somewhat with black flies, 
although our guide said this was unus- 
ual so late in the year, yet I would ad- 
vise sportsmen going into that country 
between September 15 and October 10, 
to take with them either ‘‘Shoo-Fly”’ 
or ‘‘Lollaeopop,’’ the former preferred. 
They are both good for either flies or 
mosquitoes, being in liquid form and 
used on the face. If it is desired to 
keep these insects out of the tent, buy 
a package of Muskeetopunk, a substance 
that burns slowly and is sure death to 
them. I have found where it is nee- 
essary to start a fire with wet wood, 
nothing equals ‘‘ Firemaker,’’ coming in 
small cubes, 25 in each package. These 
articles ean all be had ai the large sport- 
ing goods stores or from Abererombie & 
Kitch, of New York. 

ak % % * x 

Although the hunt in a material sense 

is over, yet spiritually it has only just 


begun. For who would deprive the suc- 
cessful sportsman of living over and 
over again, in blissful retrospection, or 
in the company of his friends, the days 
spent on the hunt? Memories of the 
chase, of our good and bad days thereon, 
of the sunshine and shadow, of hardship 
and joy, of the good old faces about the 
eampfire, will live with us as sacred 
tokens while life lasts. They are carried 
with us to our home fireplace, where 
hearts are aflame with warmth and love; 
and here, probably more than elsewhere, 
memory conjures up its tenderest senti- 
ments, for as the embers flicker and 
splutter, and we see a campfire face in 
every coal, we feel a moisture in our eyes 
—and indite this mental note: 

‘‘Dear Old Pard: We have been on 
our first hunt together, and have come 
home friends. Although we have known 
each other for nearly a score of years, 
we have only just been introduced. You 
have been up against the severest strain 
that taxes friendship, but have come out 
of the acid test 100 per cent pure. I 
think I now know all about you and like 
you just the same. I could say more, but 
all hunters will know what I mean. 
Good night.’’ 








SPELL OF 








The trail winds long where the pines lean high, 
The West is pink in the sunset’s glow; 

The shimmering waste meets the bending sky— 
There’s the crunching of feet in the crusted snow. 


I’ve bartered my gold for a snack and staff, 
And I’ve turned my face to the Northland’s track ; 
I’ve a song to sing and a rover’s laugh— 
Oh, light is the pack upon my back! 
I have heard the call of the great Northland, 
For I am one of her 
She weaves a spell like a magic wand— 
It sinks in the soul and is understood! 


faithful brood; 


THE NORTH. 
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WILL F. GRIFFIN. 
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THE AUTHOR CARRYING OUT HIS BIG MOOSE HEAD. 








UP THE PELLY AND MACMILLAN 
RIVERS, ALASKA 


R. HOUSTON, D. D.S. 


PART III 


Tuesday, September 12, when we arose 
the weather was still cloudy but the sun 
soon peeped out from among the clouds 
and it began to brighten up. H. E. and 
I decided to try to obtain some pictures 
of sheep and to shoot some ptarmigan. 
Some distance walk from camp, H. E. 
bagged two fine ptarmigan. We located 
sheep feeding on both sides of the basin. 
After a few hours’ of hard climbing, we 
managed to get in close range of 2 small 
bunch. Leaving my pack sack avd gun 
with my brother, I crept forward until 
about sixty-five feet from four of them. 
Three more pictures were taken as they 
Scampered away. Unfortunately, owing 
to my haste, the film did not wind 
straight upon the spool, so that when I 
removed the film the light flashed 


streaks across the exposed negatives, 


spoiling all the good pictures of sheep I 
had taken. 


We started across the basin 





CONCLUSION 


to try for more sheep but ran across sev- 
eral flocks of ptarmigan and each of us 
killed five pair. There were so many to 
shoot at we took delight in trying them 
on the wing. I shot one twice before he 
fell, hitting him both times, but I will 
confess I shot at many I did not hit. 
During this time the sun disappeared, so 
we decided to eat our lunch. I dressed a 
ptarmigan while H. E. started a fire. 
After the tea was made we broiled ptar- 
migan meat, holding it over the coals 
with a forked stick prepared for this 
purpose. I always carried a small salt 
cellar in my pocket filled with salt and 
pepper mixed, to be used especially on 
such occasions. When lunch was about 
over, it began to rain and continued to 
‘ain at intervals during the afternoon. 
This put an end to our kodaking so we 
went home earlier than usual. Arm- 
strong and Thomas returned shortly 
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after our arrival, each of them having 
carried a load to midway camp. We 
worked many hours into the night skin- 
ning and preparing the birds we had 
killed for mounts. 

The next day H. E. and Thomas start- 
ed for midway camp with a load, while 
Armstrong and I made a final try for 
earibou. The morning was cloudy and 
looked threatening and after we left 
eamp it began to rain and sleet. We 
made a hard climb over the summit in a 
disagreeable cold wind—snow and sleet 
beating us in the face as we hurried 
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stags lazily feeding alone some distance 
hehind the others. We remained quiet 
until the stags walked out of our sight 
and the cow and calf disappeared be- 
hind a ledge; then we started on the run 
and did not stop until near the summit 
of the mountain on which the stags were 


feeding. Peering over, we saw them 
feeding about 250 yards away. This was 
a long shot to try for the three, but it 
was impossible to get any nearer. Pick- 
ing out the one which I thought was the 
largest, I fired for his shoulder. My first 
shot fell short, striking him high in the 








PERMANENT CAMP AND TROPHIES. 


down the opposite slope. It surely was 
a day when. no tenderfoot would care to 
be out, but we had not lost a day’s hunt 
since the first of September and did not 
propose to be routed by cold, wind, rain 
or snow. We thought of H. E. and 
Thomas and regretted that they had 
such a miserable day to carry out a 
heavy load to midway camp. As we de- 
scended the opposite slope, I discovered 
two caribou. Viewing them through the 
glasses, we found they were a cow and 
calf. While I was watching them, Arm- 
strong called my attention to three large 


front leg. He staggered and fell for- 
ward as though hit in a vital spot. Turn- 
ing my attention to the next largest one, 
which I had picked out before shooting, 
I fired, hitting him too low also. By 
this time the first one was up but an- 
other shot killed him instantly. I fired 
two more shots at the second one before 
he went down. The third one ran some 
distance and stopped when he found that 
his companions were not following. His 
consideration for them proved fatal for 
him. We skinned out the trophies in a 
drizzling rain and then, as the rain slack- 
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ened for a few minutes, I made a fire 
by the aid of a small piece of candle 
which I always earry for such emergen- 
cies. Kverything was soaking wet. Light- 
ing the eandle and placing it in a de- 
pression in the ground, I whittled some 
willows until dry shavings were ob- 
tained. Placing these over the candle, I 
soon had a good fire. After the fire was 
well started, Armstrong cut out the 
choicest of tenderloin and we broiled 
it over the coals with little forked 
sticks. After luneh came the real 
work. We were about seven miles 
from camp with three large car- 
ibou heads and sealps and the rifle 
to earry in. One of the stags had a 
magnificent head, with fifty-one points, 
ineluding a double shovel, and the other 
two were heads of which any sportsman 
might be proud. The return to camp 
consumed many hours, for it was diffi- 
eult to balanee the heavy loads while we 
descended the mountain. We saw two 
very pretty caribou stags and three rams 
on our way to camp. The rams stood 
and watched us as we passed, with only 
their heads and shoulders in sight over 
the cliffs. They were a pretty sight 
grouped so close together with their 
large horns standing out prominently. 
Soon they scampered up among the 
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rocks and out of sight. After leaving 
the mountain top, we had timber and 
underbrush to contend with. Can you 
imagine us picking our way in a tangle 
of underbrush, each carrying a load of 
horns which caught everything within 
three feet on either side? Camp was 
finally reached just at dusk. 

When we awoke in the morning we 
found it had rained hard at camp in the 
night and the mountain tops were cov- 
ered with a fresh fall of snow. It was 
cloudy when we all started to midway 
camp with loads of antlers and scalps. 
While crossing the two highest ranges 
we encountered heavy snow storms which 
made us wet and cold We thought on 
that trip that if'the weather continued 
bad we should have doubly earned our 
trophies, after packing them under such 
circumstances. We had in all twenty- 
seven to bring out. 

The next day we each carried a load 
from permanent camp to the river, a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles. This was a hard 
day’s work. We stopped at Midway 
camp just long enough to eat a light 
dinner. While eating, a camp robber 
flew onto the table and carried away a 
piece of cheese. He later returned with 
many of his friends for more. H. E. 
told me to see if ‘they would eat from 
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my fingers and, sure enough, one of 
them ate piece after piece of cheese as I 
offered it. As we were nearing the river 
camp it clouded up and began to rain. 
Upon arriving at camp everybody was 
soaking wet. While firewood was being 
gathered and camp prepared, I man- 
aged to catch enough grayling for sup- 
per and breakfast. 

We found upon awakening the next 
morning that it had rained all night and 
was still raining. We foresaw that it 
might rain for several days so we de- 
cided to carry in the rest of the trophies 
from midway camp, rain or shine. 
Therefore we started for midway camp 
immediately after breakfast. We were 
near there when it cleared so that we 
were able to see the mountains. To our 
surprise the snow was a foot or more 
deep on the very trail over which we had 
carried our load the day before. We 
were now more determined than ever to 
hurry our work of packing by making 
two trips a day. This meant at least 
twenty-eight miles over a trail which was 
very rough but not so steep as the trail 
from permanent camp to midway camp 
Each evening upon returning to river 
camp I managed to catch enough gray- 
ling for supper and breakfast. The fla- 
vor of this fish is very delicious, even 
more so than our famous Montana trout. 
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Sunday morning everybody was out 
early to make the forenoon trip to mid- 
way camp. Thomas was troubled con- 
siderably with rheumatism in his knees, 
so only three of us made the afternoon 
trip, leaving him to erect a lean-to and 
a place to hang the green scalps so we 
eould dry them out. We did this at 
night by the heat of a camp fire; the 
weather being too cloudy and rainy to 
dry them in the sun. 

Monday also we worked hard, for we 
wished to make this our last day of car- 
rying out trophies. We had returned 
with our first load and were eating din- 
ner when I heard two shots fired. When 
I mentioned the fact to the others they 
wanted to know what brand I had been 
drinking. I began to think I really had 
been dreaming, when suddenly we heard 
canoe paddles and men’s voices. Soon 
we saw three men in a canoe about to 
land in front of our camp. One of the 
men stepped from the bow of the boat, 
searcely noticing us as he kept his eyes 
fastened upon the bunch of scalps and 
horns we had scattered about upon the 
sand., Both his appearance and his 
speech indicated his German nationality 
as he exclaimed: ‘‘My! you gentlemen 
had very good luck, didn’t you? Moose, 
caribou, bear and sheeps, too? Vell, I 
declare, you surely did have it lucky! 
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HOW OUR CANOE LOOKED TO THE GERMAN HUNTER. 
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Where you get the sheeps?’’ ‘‘On the 
tops of those snow-capped mountains,”’ 
I replied. ‘‘ Vell, I declare, you have to 
eatch ’em pretty high up, eh?’’ This 
gentleman then told us he had been 
hunting in the vicinity, his camp hav- 
ing been further up the river. He had 
left Whitehorse accompanied by a cook 
and guide a few days after our depar- 
ture. We had just finished our dinner 
but Armstrong soon prepared a meal for 
the newcomers. In return, they left us 
articles we needed badly, such as sugar, 
syrup, butter and condensed milk. These 
I assure you were appreciated. It. is 
hard for any camping party to get along 
without these so-called necessaries, espe- 
cially sugar. We left the other party 
eating as we started to midway camp to 
earry in our last load. And what a load! 


bou projected out over the top and sides 
until one could hardly see the canoe 
Thomas said she would carry a ton but 
he did not think he could find room for 
everything. Finally, however, everything 
was arranged and after we found our 
places we shoved her off; Armstrong in 
the bow, H. E. and I in the middle, and 
Thomas, who is the best man in a canoe 
that I have ever seen, doing the steer- 
ing. The canoe projected from the water 
only a few inches as she glided swiftly 
down the current. She was twenty-one 
feet long with a four and one-half foot 
beam. The bottom was supplied with 
cleats running the entire length. Ca- 
noes of this kind are made by the gov- 
ernment for carrying mail. Their weight 
is 200 pounds and they are supposed to 
be the best canoes built. 














OUR TROPHIES UNLOADED FROM THE CANOE AT FT. SELKIRK. 


We were sure we had taken half the 
amount in the morning, but when we 
came to load the remainder on our backs 
there seemed to be no end to it. We 
finally managed to reach camp just at 
nightfall. That evening as we sat around 
a roaring camp fire, I noticed we all 
seemed very tired but very contented. 
We were through with the hard work; 
we had accomplished our purpose, and 
were about to start for home. 

Monday night there was a hard rain 
but the weather cleared while we were 
eating our breakfast Tuesday morning. 
We began loading our trophies. As one 
after another was packed away, the ca- 
noe looked much like an ill-natured por- 
cupine. The horns of moose and cari- 


Shortly after leaving camp we dis- 
covered a small bull moose walking to 
the water’s edge to drink. He did not 
see our canoe until we were about fifty 
yards from him. Turning suddenly in 
our direction, he backed away a few 
steps then plunged into the ice-cold 
water to swim across. I nearly upset 
the canoe in my endeavor to get a pic- 
ture but he was then so close that the 
pile of horns in front of me would not 
permit. We had to tread water hard in 
order to avoid the danger of an ice-cold 
bath should we run on to him. He tried 
to land on the opposite side, but encoun- 
tered a high bank and some drift logs. 
Once his feet touched bottom but the 
next moment his entire body disappeared 




















and as he arose he switched his head 
about violently to get rid of the water 
which had run into his large ears. After 
making an unsuccessful attempt at 
landing, he turned and swam back again 
As he landed, I got a fair picture, but 
some time was lost in trying to catch 
him against the sun. He fairly made the 
water boil as he pulled himself up on 
the shore and made long rapid strides 
for the timber. 

Soon after that we saw a large gray 
wolf, but it dashed into the brush before 
we could shoot. After dinner, as we 
were gliding down stream, Armstrong, 
who was in the bow, whispered: ‘‘ Look 
at the bear!’’ As we looked, three brown 
bear came around a bend of the river. 
H. E. said, ‘‘I’ll take the large one.’’ 
The canoe was in swift water and rocked 
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moose standing upon the bank looking 
at our canoe, which approached within 
seventy-five yards of them before they 
ran away. We reached the mouth of the 
South Fork about 5 o’clock. A mile far- 
ther down we met a lone trapper poling 
and pulling his winter’s supply of traps 
and provisions up the river in a flat 
bottom boat. He told us that he was 
going up the North Fork as far as he 
eould, which meant until snow or ice 
stopped him, and there spend the win- 
ter trapping and prospecting. I have 
often thought about this young man and 
what it would mean to spend eight long 
months absolutely alone in that cold cli- 
mate. About four miles below the South 
Fork there was an old, vacant trapper’s 
eabin, where we put up for the night. 

It froze hard that night. We learned 














ANOTHER SCENE ON THE MACMILLAN. 


considerably as we began shooting. H. 
E. wounded his bear the first shot and 
as it ran up the steep bank he fired two 
more shots. I looked just in time to see 
a ball of fur roll to the water’s edge, but 
the bear immediately regained its feet 
and made for the top of the bank again. 
As H. E. fired again the bear rolled 
into the river. In the meantime I man- 
aged to get the other two down. One 
was shot thru the shoulder and the other 
in the neck. We landed and ran to pull 
out the bear which was in the river and 
found it very much alive. H. E. tried 
to pull it out with a stick, but it caught 
the stick in its mouth and hung on. In 
this manner we pulled the bear to shore, 
where it was despatched and hurriedly 
skinned with the others. About two 
miles farther down the river we saw two 


—after reaching Fort Selkirk—that the 
thermometer registered zero weather on 
the mornings of the 19th and 20th of 
September. I picked up a trapper’s diary 
at this cabin which gave us some idea 
of the severity of the winters. From the 
diary we inferred that two trappers had 
lived there. They, like all other trap. 
pers, had set a line of traps and built 
a few cabins ten or fifteen miles apart 
Each man had his own !ine to look after 
and returned every other day, staying in 
the cabin at the further end on the trap 
line over night. The diary ran some- 
thing like this: ‘‘ Weather sixty-two de- 
grees below zero. John did not arrive 
last night.’’ So it continued for eight 
or ten days, each day giving the ther- 
mometer register, which finally reached 
seventy-three degrees below. The trap- 





ANOTHER VIEW OF OUR BEAR. 


per’s supply of wood was running low, 
so we gathered some. The next 
day it cleared up and he started to find 
John, whom he met coming home. When 
I glanced over this my heart ached for 
that lonely trapper who was then poling 
and pulling about 1,000 pounds of pro- 
visions up the North Furk, preparing to 
spend eight months 300 miles from a liv- 
ing soul, for the sake of a few thousand 
dollars. But some people like solitude. 

The next morning was beautiful and 
never was air so clear and crisp. Break- 
fast was soon over and our canoe shoved 
into the current. These cold mornings 
we managed to keep our ears and noses 
warm, but our feet got very cold. Many 
pictures were taken as we paddled down 
stream. We saw a few moose on the 
way and took a picture of one cow stand- 
ing facing us on the bank. We stopped 
for camp at 4 o’clock, having made a 
fine day’s run of about eighty miles. 
About this time a timber wolf serenaded 
us from a patch of timber across the 
river. Before we got the tent up ice 
was forming on some of the dishes in 
which water was standing. Altho it did 
not seem cold, the air was keen, with- 
out a particle of wind. After supper 
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we built a big campfire and Thomas re- 
lated some of his early and interesting 
experiences in the Yukon territcry. Just wt 
before retiring, I took two pictures of 
the others around the campfire. 
Wednesday, September 20th, was an- 
other perfectly clear, frosty day. A few 
miles down the river we saw a small 
brown bear and could no doubt have 
shot it but would have lost many miles 
while dressing out the:skin, and the ea- 
noe was already loaded to its fullest ca- 
pacity. At about 10:30 o’clock we met 
Robert Hendrickson and his son They 
were on their way up the river to some 
mining prospects they had located. They 
meant to bring back enough moose meat 
to supply their family during the long 
winter months. They had killed a moose 
and were camped to prepare the meat 
to take back with them. Much interest 
was taken in our trophies. Hendrick. 
son said we might kill a thousand ecar- 
ibou and not get such a perfect double 
shovel as the one we had secured. Com 
plimentary remarks were also made 
about two of our moose heads, and we 
feit that we were indeed fortunate. We 
gave them some bacon,, condensed milk, 
ete., and in return they’ gave us moose a 
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meat. After dinner as the canoe was 
gliding down stream, I’ fired several 
shots with the .22 rifle at some ducks. 
Every shot was a perfect miss, as H. E. 
and Armstrong were kind enough to sug- 
gest. But a few minutes later I made 
good by killing a lone duck as it was 
flying past, going up stream. The little 
bullet went completely through its body. 
About 2 o’clock we met a party of three 
poling up the river in search of game. 
Meat is so high-priced in that country 
that everybody who can, lays in a winter 
supply of game meat:+hater we passed 
some Indian tents; the squaws were dry- 
ing moose meat and we saw at least five 
moose hides hanging up to dry. A few 
miles below we camped for the night. 

Thursday morning the sun came up 
in a perfectly clear sky; not a cloud 
was to be seen. We passed one of Bob 
Hendrickson’s mining cabins at about 3 
o’clock and made camp one-half mile 
above ti: mouth of the Macmillan river, 
where it empties into the Pelly. 

Friday we glided into the waters of 
the Pelly river at half past six o’clock. 
The morning was very cold but it grew 
warmer during the day owing to a soft 
wind which came up as the day ad- 


OUR DARKEST RAM. 





vanced. Before we got to the Pelly cafion 
we wondered how our canoe would be- 
have in the rapids with its heavy and 
awkward load. H. E. filled his water- 
proof match safe and fastened the little 
.22 pistol in his belt, preparing for an 
accident; but at 9 o’clock the canoe shot 
through the last rapid with very little 
water splashing overboard. We passed 
Gull Rocks at 3 o’clock and camped 
about ten miles from Fort Selkirk at 5. 
The wind had been very bad all day, most 
of the time in our fases, which prevent- 
ed us from making Fort Selkirk for the 
night. 

We arrived in Fort Selkirk Saturday, 
at 9 o’clock, passing, early in the morn- 
ing, MeAdams and his German hunter, 
who had left our camp in the hunting 
grounds the day before we started. At 
Selkirk we learned that the steamer Sel- 
kirk would arrive about 8 o’clock that 
evening, so we spent a busy day drying 
the scalps and cleaning the skulls. In 
the evening the German gentleman and 
I went shooting willow grouse with our 
.22 rifles. The trip from Selkirk to 
Whitehorse on the steamer was unevent- 
ful. The time seemed long and tedious. 
Everybody sat around smoking and 
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playing eards until the air seemed so 
stuffy and close that we could not stay 
in the cabin. It was too great a con- 
trast to the life we had been living. 
Thomas was the only one in our party 
who smoked, and even he had to get 
out into the fresh air occasionally. We 
saw one small bull moose which swam 
the river in front of the boat. After 
landing, he stood and watched the boat 
until we came quite near; I am sure 
I could have shot him from the deck. 
I took a few pictures as he climbed up 
the bank. We arrived in Whitehorse 
Monday morning at 7 o’clock. We wired 
at once for reservations on the steamer 
Dolphin, due out of Skaguay the follow- 
ing evening. Then we all set to work 
preparing our trophies for shipment. 
We left Skaguay Tuesday morning. 
At Caribou we met Mr. Eugene DuPont 
and his hunting companion, Mr. J. H. 
Gormley. These two gentlemen had 
been enjoying a successful moose hunt 
in the country near Atlin. In talking 
over our hunting experiences while en 
route from Caribou to Skaguay, we 
found them to be very genial and inter- 
esting sportsmen. We had considerable 
difficulty in getting all our trophies 
and baggage aboard the steamer Dol. 
phin by half past nine o’clock, but H. E. 
rounded them up somehow and managed 
to catch the boat. The trip from Skag- 
uay to Seattle was very interesting and 
picturesque. The only disagreeable fea- 
ture was the loading of canned salmon 
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at every cannery along the coast. We 
arrived in Seattle October 2, at about 6 
o’clock. We called a few friends by 
telephone to tell them of our success and 
safe return, and then caught the even- 
ing train for home. We reached home 
October 4, ending the most enjoyable 
and successful hunt we have ever had. 

For the benefit of any sportsmen who 
might wish to go into that country to 
hunt, let me recommend two of the most 
faithful servants with whom it has been 
our pleasure to hunt: Roderick Thomas, 
guide; address, Whitehorse, Y. T., and 
B. H. Armstrong, cook, guide and all 
around man; address, Whitefish, Mont. 

As to firearms, my brother and I both 
used the .35 caliber Remington Auto- 
matic rifles and U. M. C. cartridges, no 
doubt giving them one of the severest 
tests any firearms has had on big game, 
and can say that they even excelled our 
highest expectations. My brother made 
a remarkable score on his three large 
stag caribou by getting them down with 
one shot each, shooting two of them as 
they made off on a fast run. I was for- 
tunate in killing four bears with five 
shots and three large bull moose with 
six shots. And in our entire hunt not 
one animal got away wounded. We must 
give our firearms a great deal of credit 
for this. They proved satisfactory in 
every respect and are powerful enough 
for the largest game found in North 
America. 


The Waif 


With gipsy foot that can not rest, 
Lured ever on an aimless quest, 
Shamed in the world of industry— 
From his world now an outcast he, 
By civilization dispossessed. 


An Ishmael spirit, happiest 
Unhoused, he Nature’s unplaced guest 
And rover in strange paths must be, 
With gipsy foot. 


A seeker, pioneer, with zest 
For all things new; wild Bedouin breast 
Bare to all winds of land or sea! 
Outlawed by Progress now, but free 
As when his forebears won the West 
With gipsy foot! 


STOKELY 8S. FISHER. 
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A Weird Looking Accidental 
Photograph 


I enclose a picture taken one night 
of a fire of pine cones (time exposure). 
As it turned out, nothing shows except 
the fire, which is white, with the space 
around it black. On turning it around, 
one side forms a perfect face, that of a 
woman, and the flames shooting upward 
make the flowing hair. It is very odd 
but the features are prominent and al- 
most perfect. It happened in a Plumas 
eounty, California, forest last year on 
a hunting trip, and my partner and I 
decided to take a picture of the fire as 
we sat up nearly all night watching it. 


G. W. LOOSIE. 
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e A RAILROAD PUPMOBILE NEAR NOME 


The only method of railroading in that country, since the tax rates per mile on railroads have put the lat 
ter completely out of business. 


THE GREAT DOG RACE OF NOME-1912 


ESTHER 


There are three yearly events from 
which time is generally reckoned in 
Nome. The opening of navigation, in 
June, when after eight long months the 
floes of Arctic ice which have separated 
this part of Alaska from the rest of the 
world, drift to the northward and per- 
mit the arrival of vessels. The close of 
navigation, usually toward the end of 
October, when the entire population of 
the little city assembles on the beach to 
watch the ‘‘Victoria,’’ the last boat of 
the season, steam slowly out of the road- 
stead, to disappear finally in the misty 
grayness of the horizon. The wail of 
her siren, by way of parting salute, 
comes faintly to the shore—and all of 
the dogs take up the melancholy cadence 
and howl in concert. «Silently the peo- 
ple turn back to home and _ business, 
knowing that from now till spring there 
will be only the dog team mails and the 
wireless to keep them in touch with the 
“‘outside,’’ as everything is called be- 
low the Aleutian islands, which form a 
barrier between the North .Pacific and 
Bering Sea, stretching almost to the 
bleak coast of Siberia. The winter, in 
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spite of its long nights and its days of 
weird twilight, passes quickly ; holidays, 
fittingly observed, come and go. And 
then, in April, is the third real event of 
the year—the great dog race of the north. 
This race from Nome to Candle, on the 
Arctic, and return, has taken its place 
at the very head of sports requiring 
courage, skill and endurance. The Mar- 
athon, long regarded as a test of phy- 
sical strength, is looked upon in Alaska 
as a mere pleasure jaunt compared to 
this wonderful dash of 408 miles across 
one of the most desolate stretches of 
eountry in the world. 

Although there were but four entries 
in the race of this April, there was no 
lack of enthusiasm—for these four en- 
tries represented the best men and the 
best dogs that could be found in all the 
north. 

In the month of February there had 
been, in the Solomon Derby, a new rec- 
ord made—the course of sixty-four miles 
having been covered by Charles John- 
son, with his team of Siberians, in five 
hours, forty-seven minutes, twenty-four 
and two-fifths seconds, beating his own 
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record in the Solomon Derby of last 
year. 

These Siberians are not wolf hounds 
as they have been repeatedly miscalled 
in the papers, but are a dog in which 
no wolf and no hound strains appear. 
Small and tireless, with the look of the 
fox in their thick hair, prick ears and 
bushy tails, they have their staunch sup- 
porters, as was explained in a previous 
article; while equally Iryal are the ad- 
mirers of the Alaskans, to whom a mixed 
ancestry of any breed, setter, pointer or 
hound, with a more or less faint strain 
of the wolf, gives intelligence, speed and 
staying qualities. 

In the Solomon Derby the Allan and 
Darling team came in second, oniy twen- 
ty-two minuies later than Johnson; and 
as it was not driven by ‘‘Scotty’’ Allan, 
conceded to be the best and most scien- 


loving city during the period of the 
race. Business is practically suspended 
throughout the entire progress of the 
event. No one is able to settle down to 
anything serious, and a spirit of revelry 
is abroad. Dances, teas, theatrical, and 
formal and informal meetings of all 
kinds, serve to pass the hours, while con. 
stant reports, by telephone, from each 
village or roadhouse, keep up the in- 
tense excitement. 

On the morning of the fourth of 
April, just before the appointed hour, 
the merry jingle of sleigh bells and the 
shouts of the crowd, announced the ap- 
proach of the Roygl Sled. Covered with 
magnificent wolf robes, and drawn by 
twelve young men clad in fur from 
head to foot, it was deftly guided by 
young ‘‘Scotty’’ Allan through the 
throngs of people that were fast gath- 














THE QUEEN, COVERED WITH MAGNIFICENT ROBES, GUIDED BY YOUNG “SCOTTY” ALLAN AND 
DRAWN BY TWELVE YOUNG MEN CLAD IN FUR FROM HEAD TO FOOT. 


tifie dog driver in the country, but by 
Joe Sheldon, who handled the team well 
but was a novice in racing, there was 
much speculation as to whose victory it 
might have been had ‘‘Scotty’’ taken 
a hand in it. 

Johnson’s great Derby record added 
much to the interest and uncertainty of 
the big race. Alec Holmsen, with a fine 
team of Siberians, was known to be an 
unusually capable musher, and Percy 
Blatchford had been second in the fa- 
mous race of 1909 when he finished just 
fifteen minutes behind the winner, 
Seotty Allan. So that all four contest- 
ants were men who had been tried and 
not found wanting. 

Racing—‘‘the sport of kings’’—be- 
came in truth this year in Nome the 
sport of a queen; for Margaret Moldt, a 
charming young girl, had been elected by 
popular vote to rule over this carnival- 


ering to witness the start of the Fifth 
Annual All-Alaska Sweepstakes. 

In Barracks Square, where stands had 
been erected for the judges, timekeepers 
and the royal party, the sled was met by 
the president and directors of the Nome 
Kennel Club. Here also the queen was 
met by her ten maids of honor—a bevy 
of pretty girls clad, like Queen Mar- 
garet, in the fur ‘‘parka’’ of the north 
—a picturesque costume the hood of 
which serves as a most attractive frame 
for rosy cheeks and bright eyes. The 
brilliant sunshine had but a slight hint 
of warmth in it, the themometer having 
dropped to a little below zero, but the 
cloudless blue of the sky, the glitter of 
the snow, and the sharpness of the clear 
air made it an ideal Arctic spring day. 
As in the other races, men, women and 
children wore the colors of their favor- 
ites. Small boys scarcely out of pina- 
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fores discussed with a surprising amount 
of knowledge the merits of the individ- 
ual dogs and the capabilities of the 
drivers; little girls donned streamers and 
ribbons, with a sportsmanlike disregard 
of the ‘‘becomingness’’ of their colors, 
to show a preference which might be 
based either on a personal fondness for 
a driver or owner or a loving interest 
in some dog; while men and women, 
who on the outside would be regarded 
as far past an age when a mere sporting 
event would have a deep, personal in- 
terest for them, here manifest a partisan 
spirit that at times threatens to disrupt 
friendships if not families. 

The queen, under waving banners of 
the kennel club green and gold, held in 
one hand a quaintly-carved ivory scep- 
ter, made from the huge tusk of a walrus, 
and in the other the American flag, at 
whose dip would begin once more the 
stupendous struggle for the Victory of 
the Snows, which is not merely the win- 
ning of a purse and cup, but is a con- 
quering of the obstacles and terrors of 
the Arctic trail, a defiance of the ele- 
ments, a triumph of human nature over 
nature. 

Charles Johnson stood ready with his 
sturdy little Siberians to begin the con- 
test; the stirring bugle notes broke the 
breathless silence of the crowd; the flag 
fluttered and dropped as the bells pealed 
out the hour of 10, and the queen and 
her maids Jeaned eagerly from the royal 
box to join in the prolonged cheers that 
followed the winner of the Solomon 
Derby in his swift flight. At five min- 
utes past ten, Scotty Allan with the Al- 
lan and Darling team was, with diffi- 
culty, holding his impatient dogs till 
their signal for departure should be 
given. This team lacked the evenly- 
matched appearance of the Siberians, 
who, irrespective of color or markings, 
have the same general size and charac- 
teristics. Tom, Dick and Harry, the 
famous Tolman brothers, pioneers in the 
All-Alaska Sweepstakes, were facing 
their fifth great race and several of the 
others had been in from one to four for- 
mer contests. The predominance in this 
team of the half-breed bird dogs with 





QUEEN MARGARET OF THE ALL-ALASKA 
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their length of stride, had given rise 
to good-natured but critical allusions, 
by the Siberian upholders, to Scotty’s 
team of ‘‘Daddy Long Legs’’—whose 
admirers in turn referred to their rivals 
as ‘‘fuzzy-wuzzy Russian lap dogs.’’ 
But whichever type of dogs may please 
their fancy, the faithfulness of all, and 
the endurance and skill of each driver 
appeals to these northeners, most of 
whom know well the hardships of the 
trail, so that their wild enthusiasm 
seems not so much a question of person- 
ality as a spontaneous tribute to the 
energy and courage of the men, and the 
patient willingness of the dogs. When 
Alee Holmsen and Perey Blatchford, 
the latter driving the Oliver team, left 














“SCOTTY” ALLAN WITH THE ALLAN AND DARLING TEAM, TAKEN IN FRONT OF CAPE NOME, 
OUT ON THE ICE OF BERING SBA. ‘ 


at 10:10 and 10:15 respectively, again 
the shouts of farewell and good luck 
were deafening, and then, having suc- 
cessfully started the four entries on their 
way, Nome, as usual, began to assidu- 
ously apply itself to the task of passing 
the dog days—and nights—agreeably if 
not profitably, till the return of the 
racers. 

Late snow storms, followed by mild 
weather, had made the trails bad. No 
subsequent freezing having formed a 
erust capable of bearing any weight, the 
men and the dogs sank at each step into 
the soft, deep snow which meant a hard 
race and slow time. The drivers, antic- 
ipating such a contingency, were all 
driving more dogs than heretofore, 
Charles Johnson having 16, Alee Holm- 
sen 16, Blatchford 11 and Scotty Al- 
lan 14. 

At Solomon, thirty-two miles down 
the coast, a bitter wind was blowing. 
That some kind of a wind ever blows 
at Solomon, is an accepted fact. It is 


recounted that a disgusted traveler who 
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was storm bound there once demanded 
to know of the Chinese cook of the road- 
house ‘‘if the wind always blows this 
way at Solomon?’’ The Chinaman, with 
a wave of his hand in the opposite direc- 
tion, remarked, ‘‘Oh no, sometimes she 
blow that way’’—which question and 
answer seem to cover the general cli- 
matie conditions of the place. So these 
icy lagoons, these frozen stretches of 
Bering Sea, and the desolate sleet-swept 
beach form always a trying part of the 
course; and it was only after they 
reached the low-lying foothills that the 
trail began to -improve and was fairly 
good into Candle, the end of the first 
half of the race. Here the longest rest 


is taken—varying this year from two to. 


three hours by the others to nearly 
seven hours by Scotty Allan, who be- 
lieves that the greater speed of his dogs 
after such a complete relaxation more 
than makes up for the loss of actual 
traveling time. 

The food for the dogs, distributed at 
intervals in camps along the way, is put 
































START OF THE ALLAN AND DARLING TEAM IN FRONT OF BANNOCK’S SQUARE. 


up in hermetically sealed tins, enough 
in each tin for one feeding—and every 
dog’s allowance is wrapped separately 
in a piece of muslin so that there is no 
loss of time in dividing it into proper 
portions. Throughout the year the dogs 
are fed on rolled oats and dried salmon, 
which are oily and full of nutriment— 
with sufficient bones to keep them in 
condition. But during the race their 
food consists of chopped beef and mut- 
ton, mixed with eggs, and cooked. Then 
it is frozen to be kept as long as neces- 
sary. Owing to the extraordinary mild- 
ness of the weather, however, some of 
Allan’s feed thawed and turned ran- 
eid, so that he was obliged to carry 
enough for several meals in the sled 
from Candle—though of course any ad- 
ditional weight is carefully avoided 
when possible. 

About seventy-five miles from Candle 
the racers ran into a blizzard that 
swept down the mountains and over 
Death Valley with all the wild fury of 
these sudden northern storms. This low- 
lying waste .of unbroken snow, with no 
landmarks, is an unpleasant episode in 
the journey even in daylight with per- 
fect weather—for there are several di- 


vides leading from the valley all look- 
ing alike, and only one of which gives 
out upon the rain trail. In the dark- 
ness, with the icy blasts hurling sleet 
and snow into their faces, cutting them 
like frozen whip lashes, with the force 
of the wind frequently blowing sled, 
dogs and man off the trail, rare deter- 
mination was needed to keep on with 
the struggle. 

It was here in Death Valley that 
Blatchford was lost for so long that he 
was hopelessly out of the race. Through 
the impenetrable gloom, Scotty Allan 
plunged ahead and for six hours every 
foot of the way seemed a contested bat- 
tle with the elements. Knowing that 
he coyld trust them, Scotty unhooked 
Baldy and Priest from the rest of the 
team, and, yoked together, they acted 
as loose leaders, finding and breaking 
trail and encouraging the dogs behind 
them. Priest, a young dog, once break: . 
ing away and becoming confused, 
dropped behind and Scotty spent many 
minutes searching for him—for, as men- 
tioned before, it is one of the rules gov- 
erning the race that every dog with 
which one started must be brought 


back; and the ability to look after one’s 
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WINNERS OF SECOND PRIZE IN THE FIFTH ANNUAL ALL-ALASKA SWEEPSTAKES, 1912. 
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dogs properly has quite as much to do 
with the winning of the race as the 
speed and endurance, which seems at 
first glance to be the main requisites 

Reports of the unusual severity of the 
storm were telephoned to all roadhouses 
and to Nome. Fear for the safety of 
the racers now dominated every other 
sentiment. It was not, for a while, a 
question of who would get in first, but 
would they get i. at all—and it was 
with a sigh of relief that the message 
was received telling of their arrival at 
Baker’s Cabin. The men at Baker’s, 
knowing that through the thick veil of 
snow the drivers might pass without dis- 
covering the place, hung out lanterns; 
then realizing that the lights could not 
be seen a few feet away, they fired guns 
at short intervals, themselves being in- 
visible though the shots were so close 
that they frightened the dogs. Scotty 
remained till the others had arrived and 
passed on, but caught up with them at 
Council. Side by side, almost, they 
dashed into Timber Road House; and 
here, the blizzard having died away, 
they rested to prepare for the final run 
before them. 

Never in the annals of the Sweep- 
stakes had the result of the race been 
so doubtful, the chances so even—for 
Johnson, Holmsen and Allan, all men 
noted for their ability and grit, men 
who would be picked out of the whole 
north to represent the best type of 
trailsmen, were now together at Timber, 
only sixty-eight miles from Nome. 

Of the outsiders who only know of 
the time given over to the preparation 
for the races, and of the desperate de- 
sire of each man to win, few realize the 
good fellowship that exists between the 
drivers in these contests. 

Charles Johnson, as Scotty was short 
of feed, loaned him all that was needed ; 
Seotty helped Johnson and Holmsen in 
the eare of their dogs—and so, though 
pitted against one another in the fiercest 
rivalry on the trail, these men proved 
in their kindness to one another that 
their generosity was as great as their 
courage. 
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Toiling up the long wearisome slopes 
of Topkok Hill, about forty-seven miles 
from Nome, Holmsen and Johnson were 
twelve minutes ahead of Scotty Allan. 


The weather had moderated till there 
was almost a thaw, and the soft snow 
made progress difficult. It had early 
been seen, “*wing to miserable trails and 
the fierceness of the Death Valley bliz- 
zard, that the time of the race would 
be slow—but in spite of that never had 
the excitement been so intense. © Miles 
and minutes were figured feverishly. It 
was telephoned that forty-two miles 
from Nome Scotty was four minutes 
ahead of the others, having gained six- 
teen minutes in five miles, and that as 
he sped onward he was still gaining at 
the rate of nearly a minute in every 
mile. At Solomon, thirty-two miles 
down the coast, word came that he was 
ahead by twenty minutes. At Safety, 
ten miles nearer his destination, he had 
thirty minutes the advantage of the 
other teams. The Allan and Darling 
backers in Nome were sanguine, but 
their feeling was tempered by the 
knowledge that in the twenty-two miles 
yet to be covered, a lame dog, a sudden 
indisposition on the part of the driver, 
or an accident of the most trivial kind, 
like the breaking of the sled or the har- 
ness, might change the anticipated re- 
sults completely. 


At Cape Nome, long, long before they 
could distinguish the swiftly advancing 
team, scraps of Scotch ballads, the 
whistling of rag time, and bits of con- 
versation addressed to his dogs, individ- 
ually and collectively, came faintly out 
of the darkness as a forerunner of the 
little Seotchman’s approach. He has 
the knack of ‘‘jollying’’ tired dogs into 
a willing activity, more effective than 
a whip even, in the hands of a less hu- 
mane driver. 

The steadiness of his pace was «ar- 
prising, though his ability to reserve the 
strength of his team was well known. 
Frequently he had averaged ten miles 
an hour during this race, and while his 
dogs, in short dashes have made as high 
as fifteen miles an hour, it must be re- 
membered that they were now @mplet- 
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“LOP-EARED" 





FERENCE IN APPEARANCE BETWEEN THE SIBERIAN DOGS AND THE ALASKAN (OR AMERICAN) DOGS. SOME- 
TIMES THE TERMS “PRICK-EARED” AND 


THE JOHNSON (TO LEFT) AND THE ALLAN AND DARLING (TO RIGHT), ENTRIES IN THE 1212 EVENT. THIS SHOWS THE DIF- 





ing a run of over 400 miles, much of 
it under the most trying climatic and 
trail conditions. The speed of a good 
sled dog is remarkable. Irish, one of 
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the fleetest leaders in the Allan and 
Darling kennel, can pace a mile in three 
minutes; and Spot, after having trav- 
eled thirty miles over a bad trail, in 
the lead of a team, has trotted by the 
watch, four miles in thirteen minutes 
and twenty-five seconds without break- 
ing. 

Time is of no real moment to Alas- 
kans. The long winters, when every- 
thing is done by artificial light, and the 
long summers when there is constant 
daylight, seem to make them feel an in- 
difference to hours, that finds nothing 
abnormal in turning out, in the dead of 


Bering Sea, illumined a scene absolutely 
unparalleled the world over. 

Far down the main street the whistles 
of the Seward Peninsula Power Plant 
told that Allan was coming. The excite- 
ment was unbounded, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that the marshals 
succeeded in keeping a narrow way open 
—for all wanted to see the actual mo- 
ment of victory. With shouts of wel- 
come and praise and echoing cheers, the 
throngs finally gave way, and Scotty 
Allan, his hands firmly grasping the 
handle bars of the sled, with every dog 
on his feet, in harness, crossed the line, 








ALONG THE ROUTE OF THE RACE WHERE THE TRAIL PASSES OUT AMONGST TIE ICE HUM- 
MOCKS OF BERING SEA. 


night, to witness the finish of a dog 
race. So at 1 o’clock on the morning of 
April 8, all of Nome was in a furore, 
and the crowds were moving rapidly to- 
ward Barracks Square, where Queen 
Margaret with her human _ huskies, 
maids of honor, and the trumpeters and 
heralds, once more took their places in 
the royal box. From an overhead wire, 
which marked the end of the longest 
course in the history of racing, fluttered 
a green and gold silk purse containing 
the prize money. The night was per- 
fect—the stars and the white radiance 
of the snow, the electric lights, the 
sparkling showers of innumerable rock- 
ets, and the flaming brightness of the 
beacon fires kindled out on the ice of 


winners of the All-Alaska Sweepstakes 
of 1912. Time, 87 hours, 27 minutes, 
46 seconds. 

Hardly less enthusiastic was the re- 
ception to Alec Holmsen, who came in 
31144 minutes later, and to Charles 
Johnson, who arrived 57 minutes after 
Holmsen. 

In winning this race, again has Seotty 
Allan demonstrated his marvelous gen- 
eralship on the trail. Once second, once 
third, and three times victor in the five 
great races, he has confirmed his title 
of King of the Trail, an honor indeed 
in the North, where the Arctic wilder 
ness is only conquered by ‘‘men,’’ as 
Robert Service has called them, ‘‘ who 
are grit to the core.’’ 
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Building the Boy Into a Soldier 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reading the No- 
vember number of Outdoor Life, I was 
greatly interested in an article written by 
Chauncey Thomas and heartily endorse his 
ideas in regard to the unprepared condition 
of the United States for war. His ideas as 
to training our boys in the outdoors and 
teaching them so that they will be able to 
take care of themselves is correct in every 
particular. I believe that Mr. Thomas’ 
views in regard to our danger in Panama 
is well founded. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that “war has ceased” and that the 
reign of peace has come. Look at Europe; 
one war has just closed and another of 
much greater magnitude and much more far- 
reaching is in rapid progress. 

Great Britain and Germany are facing 
each other like two angry bull dogs and it 
will be a great wonder if they are not closed 
in a death struggle in the near future. Rus- 
sia will wipe Japan off the map within 
twenty years. China is just awakening 
from its sleep of ages, and with their un- 
numbered millions of fighting men who, 
when properly drilled and properly armed, 
would make as fine soldiers as are in the 
world, will have to be reckoned with in the 
near future. Talk about universal peace; 
there never was a time when the prospects 
were so poor for universal peace. 

I am an old man. I remember when In- 
diana and Illinois were the frontier. At 
that time they were just starting the Erie 
Railroad out of New York. West of Buf- 
falo there was no railroad. Chicago was a 
village in a mud hole. I have hunted buf- 
falo on the plains and fought Indians. I 
have seen the white man like a great wave 
roll over the prairies and the great desert 
and across the mountains and down their 
slope to the great Pacific Ocean. The white 
man has conquered the continent and now 
is held back on his westward march only 
by the Pacific. They are now building great 
cities, digging great canals, filling up the 
valleys and tearing down mourtains and de- 
veloping an empire between the crest of the 
Rocky Mountains and the ocean that has 
still room for millions of people. 

Does any thinking man believe that we 
are going on forever without war? It 
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makes me sad and also “mad” to see a man 
who could not build a fire in the rain and 
could not walk ten miles in five hours to 
save his life, and who has never fired a 
rifle, swell out his chest and say, “We could 
whip the world.” That kind of a man 
doesn’t want any war ships built; he doesn’t 
want an army; he doesn’t want the boys to 
camp out or drill; he wants them all to be 
working all the time. I consider this man 
more dangerous to the nation than an 
armed soldier fighting against us. 

The bone of contention will be the Pan- 
ama Canal. This may not appear on the 
surface in the “diplomatic” correspondence, 
but that will be the prize for which the 
struggle will come, and if wrested from us 
and a powerful nation is once entrenched. 
that nation will control the world. 

Mr. Thomas says, “Teach your boys how 
to start a camp fire.” I would go farther; 


I would enroll every able-bodied boy at tne - 


age of 12 years and handle them the same 
way as our Boy Scouts. When they became 
15 or 16 years old I would enlist them and 
have them camp out and drill at least one 
month in each year. At, say, 18 years old 
they should be United States soldiers and 
members of thoroughly-organized bodies of 
men fully armed and equipped for actual 
service. Arm them with the rifles that they 
would use in actual war; furnish plenty of 
ammunition for practice. Any man that 
could not qualify as a fair marksman should 
be dropped out. It would be folly to spend 
money on a man that could not shoot fairly 
well. Battles are not won by the number 
of shots fired, but by the number of hits. 
After, say, six years of this service, with at 
least a month’s drill each year, he should 
become a member of the reserves with the 
old organization remaining liable for duty 
on call, Why not? 

There is nothing in the world better for 
boys than military drill, saying nothing 
about the dire need that may come to »ur 
country for efficient soldiers. There is 
nothing that will develop healthy young men 
so well as military drill in the open country 
and the discipline instilled into them will 
never be forgotten and will make them bet- 
ter citizens and better men. 
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Let the government pay all expenses. 
Why not? 

After they are paid and fed and clothed 
and armed there will be just as many dol- 
lars in the nation as before. The people 
will have the money that is spent and the 
people are the nation. 

Build battle ships. We do not have to 
send out of the United States for one dol- 
lar’s worth of material or labor, and when 


An Incident Where 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see that our 
friends, the scientists, are again threshing 
over the question of mind, intelligence, in 
the so-called lower animals, and the con 
census of scientific opinion seems to be 
that only man thinks, uses judgment, plans 
and exercises what they are pleased to call 
intelligence. The horse, the dog, the ele- 
phant, the rat and so on only do those 
things that procure them food and shelter 
and such, from instinct and can be taught 
to do others just by making them repeat 
the action a sufficient number of times so 
that its performance becomes a habit, minus 
judgment or directing intelligence. Now, 
then, their claims and contentions are all 
very well and high-sounding and I presume 
logical, but I am hanged if I can subscribe 
to them, and I don’t believe any outdoor 
man who has had much to do with horses, 
dogs and so on is any more willing to sub- 
scribe to such theories than I am. I have 
owned and esteemed some migthy fine dogs, 
prize winners, and mourn them, new that 
they have gone to the great beyond, as very 
dear friends, most intelligent, thinking ana 
devoted friends, and no science on earth 
can make me believe that the many clever 
and kindly things those friends used to do 
were just blind instinct. 

Just now my best canine friend is a 
rather ugly but mighty bright combination 
of French poodle and Airedale, a particu- 
larly vigorous chap who has developed an 
almost obsession in the way of retrieving 
a stick or anything you throw, I care not 
where; he'll climb a wall or a tree, or 
plunge into rapids, go anywhere, but he’s 
going to get that particular stick or stone. 
What I am going to relate is just one little 
incident that I would like to have our dear 
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we have the ships built there is as much 
money in the nation as before. 

Fortify the Panama Canal in the best 
manner known to man. Dollars don’t count 
in a matter of that kind. Fortify our sea 
coasts and harbors. Show the world that 
we “have teeth” and that although we are 
“farmers and store keepers,” that we are 
ready and willing and prepared to fight for 
our country. HUNTER. 

Washington. 


a Dog Used Reason ? 


friends, the scientists, ascribe to instinct or 
to the learning of a trick done unthink- 
ingly and without judgment. I was out 
walking the other evening in the country, 
and of course “Plut” was chasing every- 
thing in sight, and finaliy gravely brought 
me a twig with a very clearly expressed in. 
vitation to throw it for him. I did, and as l 
went along kept him chasing up banks and 
down ravines to his heart’s content. Finally, 
I came to a pretty gooa bonfire that some- 
one had started in a pile of leaves that had 
been raked from the road. Just to see what 
the pup would do I threw his twig into the 
fire. He plunged at it once or twice, but 
it was too hot a blaze; I couldn’t stand with- 
in three feet of it with any comfort, and 
he finally seemed to realize that his efforts 
were futile; that is, by direct charge. He 
sat down and gravely looked at that fire 
for a moment or so, his head cocked to one 
side, and then quick as a flash, as if going 
to work upon a well-formulated and thought- 
out plan, he turned around, tail to the fire, 
and, after the manner of dogdom, he 
scratched vigorously with his hind feet and, 
working around the fire in a quarter circle, 
succeeding in thus kicking up a lot of fresh 
leaves onto the fire, deadening it a bit, or 
at least burying the flames for a moment, 
and then with a lightning-like speed he ran 
over this species of temporary bridge and 
snatched his twig out of the fire, brought 
it to me with one end just starting to flame, 
rolled it on the ground and stood there with 
his tail wagging, saying unmistakably, 
“Well, some trouble, but there it is.” If 
that pup didn’t think out that scheme, or if 
it was just instinct, well, the scientists may 
have one on me. F. W. FITZPATRICK. 
Washington, D. C. 


Bridle and Bit Suggestions 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is with much in- 
terest that I have read the articles contrib- 
uted by several sportsmen, among them the 
one by the editor of Outdoor Life in a late 
issue, “Saddle Pocket and Holster for Ste- 


ven’s Pocket Rifle;” also another by I. J. 
Bush, M. D., on pack saddle construction 
and pack outfit. Also the comments on the 
saddle scabbard by Mr. Frost and others 1 
find valuable, for they are all based on 











No. 1—Combination -halter-bridle with oval 
rings and swivels, 


practical experience. So, brother sports: 
men, whenever you have anything good 
send it along. 

For several months I have given much 
study to a halter bridle, one that would give 
a perfect bridle and at the same time a per- 
fect halter. According to my findings, the 
accompanying photos represent a combina- 
tion in bit as well as bridle, far superior to 
either the Whitman or any used by the cav- 
alry of Europe. I will first describe the bit 
just as I made it. It is hand-forged over 
the anvil, mouth bar medium high, curb or 
port 5 inches long, which will fit most any 
horse’s mouth. Light bar across lower end 
of cheek pieces, all brazed together solid, 
no possible show for any part of the bit to 
shake loose or become worn. One bit shows 
swivels with oval rings, the other bit shows 
solid rings in cheek pieces. The snaps are 
swinging loose on mouth-bar, which will al- 
ways insure a direct and straight pull on 
headstall. Snaps are also hand-forged and 
in two seconds you can unstrap bit from 
halter, hang same on saddle and you have 
a perfect halter with tie. You do not have 





No. 2—Same as No. 1, with bit and reins 
unsnapped. 


No. 3—Halter-bridle with solid rings in check 
pieces, 


to remove your bridle first to put on the 
halter by this combination. You will not 
have any broken bridle reins nor forget 
your halter by leaving it at places you stop 
for rest and feeding. 

I have only made the two shown in cuts, 
one for my wife and one for myself (as | 
am not in that business), sizes % and 1 
inch, Crown and throat latch cut in one 
piece split to within 2 inches of center of 
top, which makes it perfectly smooth on top 
without any buckles, which will be appre- 
ciated by many who have been struck on 
the nose by the top buckle in riding over 
rough country. Also note the direct pull 
from tie to top of head. Bits and trim- 
mings are all finely hand-polished and 
plated. Leather work is cut from best of 
skirting shaved down to proper thickness 
and hand-stitched 9 to an inch. 

Cuts show construetion of bits as well 
as bridle. I also made two pairs of spurs, 
which are not shown in cuts, to match bits, 
I prize these very much, as they are all my 
own make, and I assure you the workman- 
ship is first class. C. F. LASS. 

Colorado. 





No, 4—Same as No, 3, with bit and reins 
removed, 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—The sun had just 
hidden himself behind the Grand Teton and 
the chill of an October evening was in- 
sidously creeping from the shadow of the 
mountain side towards the undulated mesa 
to the east, when a sharp turn of the trail 
brought into view a squat cabin, with smoke 
ascending from the rude chimney which pro- 
truded through the dirt roof. 

Tired, hungry and uncertain as to the ex- 
act location of my camp, I rode up to the 
cabin without deliberation, determined to 
test its owner’s hospitality. An old man 
met me at the door, and with fair civility 
pointed out a meadow-like depression where 
my horse could be picketed, warning me at 
the same time not to leave my saddle 
blanket outside, as it would be needed to 
reinforce the scanty bedding at his com- 
mand, My host was past 70—74 he told me 
—of medium height, stooped and grizzled, 
but still possessing much vigor for one of 
his age. Only his eyes compelled more 
than passing notice; they were overhung 
by bushy brows, deep set, of uncertain color, 
and, while shifty and watchful, had an 
eager, almost sinister expression. 

He was taciturn, but some persistence 
aided by diplomacy, served to draw from 
him a fragmentary tale of past experiences. 

For five decades he had trapped—always 
along the Rockies—from Montana to Mex- 
ico. Bales upon bales of skins he had con- 
signed to furriers, who dressed or mounted 
them to suit the whims of opulent custom- 
ers. The habits and peculiarities of every 
animal that yields fur—from the formidable 
grizzly to the abject muskrat—were to him 
common and familiar. 

His wanderings had gained for him an 
intimate knowledge of the geography of the 
mountains, and he knew every town and 
mining camp on either slope. But the “glit- 
ter of gold” had never lured him from his 
chosen vocation. Others strove with pick 
or pan to wrest wealth from rugged moun- 
tain or hidden gulch; still others, less hasty 
and strenuous, sought affluence through 
pastoral pursuits; but our trapper always 
shunned the throng and waged his silent, 
ceaseless war against the denizens of the 
wilderness. 

Without a quaver in his voice, he told me 
that for forty long years no message had 
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The Old Trapper 






come to him from family or friends. De- 
liberately he had turned his back to ev 
erything that makes life bearable for the 
normal man, and was here, isolated and old, 
a tottering nonentity, still feebly lusting for 
the lives of his hapless neighbors of the 
forest. 
ak + * * ” 

Long after we had ceased to talk, each 
upon his rude bunk seeking rest and sleep, 
I lay awake musing upon the sordid life- 
work of the man whose flimsy habitation 
sheltered me. 

When the drowsiness of fatigue had left 
me, my imagination ran riot, and I followed 
the trapper year after year in his cruel 
quest for peltry. 

I heard the splashings of the harmless 
beaver as he slid into the submerged steel 
trap, and listened painfully for the last 
feeble gurgle as the sinker pulled him down 
to death and the current tugged at the float 
which marked his watery grave. I saw mar- 
ten, lynx and wolverine creep stealthily 
along to the tempting baits of elk, venison 
or game bird, there to be seized by the re- 
morseless jaws of steel that bite into the 
flesh or crush the bone, holding each whin- 
ing, moaning victim in continuous torture 
until time or trapper ends it. 

I listened wito horror to the frenzied rav- 
ings of the trapped grizzly, and saw the 
bloody froth upon the cruel thing of steel 
as he vainly tried to gnaw his way to free- 
dom, I saw the trees scarred by his teeth 
and claws, and foliowed the plain trace of 
the heavy toggle which his tremendous 
strength—doubled by excruciating pain—en- 
abled him to drag through the forest to the 
windfall where his progress was barred; 
and there I looked and listened while, with 
blood-shot eyes and bristling hair, he fought 
for life through days of awful suffering, un- 
til numbed by hunger and futile strife, he 
died moaning, with the pitiless ravens peck- 
ing at his glazing eyes. 

a * + * * 

For me, the glamor that veiled the hid- 
eous cruelty ef the steel trap is gone—all 
gone! Death must claim the dumb Ccrea- 
tures; it is the price of life—to sentiment 
and senseless alike—but let it be swift and 
sure; torture should not be tolerated. 

* Wyoming. LANDER. 


How to Sleep Warm Outdoors 


It is very popular with the Fenimore- 
Cooper-Leather-Stocking school of writers 
to have the lone Indian, when night over- 
takes him, light his campfire, wrap himself 
in his one blanket and bid defiance to the 
cold. All of which is very romantic, makes 





excellent reading, but is several points off 
the truth. If some unfortunate mortal with 
a single blanket should attempt the stunt 
he would either freeze before morning, or 
else get up and sit before his campfire. 

With all due respect to the afore-men- 
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tioned school of writers, the Indian doesn’t 
do it that way. He carries but one blanket, 
it is true, and with that one manages to 
keep comfortable no matter how the night 
behaves. I have spent years with the red- 
man, said an old scout; I never saw him 
wrap himself in his blanket. How he man- 
ages may be of sufficient interest to the 
sporting fraternity to merit description. 
Should any of the brethren be so circum- 
stanced as to be compelled to spend the 
night with a minimum of covering it may be 
worth while to know how to keep warm 
even with the thermometer hovering around 
zero. On my side trips into the mountains, 
I carry only a single government blanket, 
with occasionally a rubber poncho. 

The Indian resorts to two methods to 
keep warm, depending upon the condition 
of the weather. If it is not unduly cold he 


lights a rather large fire, warms the earth, 
rakes away the coals, lies down upon the 
bare ground and pulls his blanket over him. 

If the cold is extreme the Indian in addi- 
tion to the above heats a large boulder, and, 
when bedtime arrives, rolls it upon the 
ground and covers it lightly with earth, 
curls himself around the mound and pulls 
his covering over him. You will note that 
he does not wrap himself in the blanket, 
nor does he place any portion of it beneath 
him. He does, however, lie with his feet to 
the fire. 

If Fate should deprive you of other cover- 
ing than your coat do not attempt to sleep 
with that upon your back. Remove it, heat 
a stone as I have suggested, lie down and 
pull the coat over your shoulders, covering 
the stone at the same time. 

Colorado. SAM STEVENS. 





HUNTING DUCKS FROM AN AEROPLANE. 


This photograph is of a record-breaking duck shoot from a hydro-aeroplane over Coos Bay, near Marsh- 
field, Ore., indulged in by Silas Christoferson and his brother, Harry, the latter being armed 
with a repeating shotgun. Seventeen ducks were killed in a few minutes by 
shooting them as they flew by. 
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THE GOLDEN HOOK.—tThe placers of California and the gold fields 
of Nova Scotia were discovered by anglers, and the spots where Sutter 





and the other man first caught the glitter are known and marked to 
their credit. So, wealth as well as health, we see, is the sportsman’s 


reward.—Charles Hallock. 





“My age is considerably 

The past the Scripture limit, and 
3 a good deal beyond Dr. Os- 
Angler’s ler’s indulgence. I have 
Health never needed a doctor—any 
more than do the wild crea- 








tures of the woods, the 
veldt, the rivers and the ocean; who all 
have sense enough to take care of them- 
selves. I have never had an illness, except- 
ing those incident to childhood, and am ap- 
parently immune from contagion, malaria 
and insects; never was bitten or stung by 
anything but gnats and mosquitoes. You 
see, when I go through the brush, [ am 
apt to take the lead, and when I stir up 
the yellow jackets the fellows behind get 
the results. Doubtless I owe my vigor and 
longevity to inheritance, partly, but chiefly, 
I think, to my continnous out-of-door life, 
which, since my childhood until seventy 
years of age was almost one perpetual day 
off, although, I may say, this nomadic pro- 
pensity has been at the cost somewhat of 
social position. The man who has no locum 
tenens, no tentative abiding place, can have 
no exalted status. He is like a dog without 
a collar. He is anonymous—like many of 
the best poems. Cannot cultivate vanity.” 
—Charles Hollock. 

cd 


* * 





Mr. S. Howarth of Colo- 

Tem . | rado Sprirgs, Colo., appre- 
p exe ciating the recent corre- 
ing Fish spondence on the subject 
Hooks of tempering and _hard- 
ening fish hooks, kindly 








sends Outdoor Life the 
following practical excerpt from the cat- 
alogue of a large manufacturer of fish- 
ing tackle—an English concern, no doubt: 
“The hardening and tempering of fish 
hooks is a craft, not a trade. It is useless 
to make fish hooks of high-grade crucible 
steel unless the hardening and tempering 
processes are executed by men who have 
not only years of experience, but also con- 
siderable natural aptitude. We are always 
pleased to show these processes to tackle- 










ists or fishermen with satisfactory creden- 

tials who visit our institution. The pro- 

cesses are interesting and we are not afraid 

of disclosing what honest trade secrets 

there are—and there are few—because they 

are not discoverable by mere observation.” 
ok a * 





“Can you tell me some- 

ars’ thing about bears’ eyebrows 
Be being used in the making of 
Eyebrow} a certain fishing fly? Is this 


Salmon fly used in trout fishing, sal- 
, mon fishing or bass fishing, 
Flies or is it practical as a lure 








for all three of these fishes? 
Is not the bears’ eyebrow 
fly our common gray gnat fly?”—A. M.C. 

Bears’ eyebrows are used in fly making 
for two reasons: one, because they are stiff, 
and the other, because they are the precious 
hue desired. The fly is mostly used in sal- 
mon fishing but is equally killing in trout 
fishing and bass fishing. The Himalayan 
brown bear yields the finest eyebrows for 
fly-making, and the hairs from this partic- 
ular species of bear are more expensive 
than the eyebrows of other bears. The 
commen gray artificial fly is not commonly 
made from the eyebrows of bears; this 
fly is made ordinarily from the whiskers of 
the common mouse or the hackles of the 
jungle cock. The mouse-whisker gnat is 
more killing than the gnat made of jungle 
cock hackles, though it is not easy to dis- 
tinguish the two flies. 








The grayling, the most 
beautifully formed, most 
graceful and most superbly- 
tinted of American fishes, 
frequents the rapid parts 
of clear and cold streams 
in Michigan and Montana and British Amer- 
ica and Alaska. There are two species, the 
Arctic grayling (T. Signifer) of the latter 
territory and the Michigan grayling (T. tri- 
color) of the two states mentioned. The 
grayling rises to the artificial fly and is 
angled for by the same methods as are 
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Grayling 
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employed in brook trout fly-fishing, except- 
ing so far as the season is concerned, the 
trout an autumn breeder being taken in the 
spring and summer, while the grayling, 
breeding as it does in the spring and. early 
summer is only sought in the autumn. The 
4-ounce trout rod and its tiny tackle con- 
stitute the practical rodman’s grayling para- 
phernalia. The handsome fish has a smaller 
and more delicate mouth than the trout, 
and takes the fly more quietly, but is a 
game fighter when hooked. In Michigan it 
is found in rivers flowing into Lake Huron 
and Lake Michigan. . The grayling averages 
10 or 11 inches in length and the large spe- 
cimens are less than 2 pounds in weight. 

The trout flies of subdued color are best 
for grayling. Oak, Queen of the Water, 
Brown Hackle and Professor are successful 
patterns. The grayling’s small mouth indi- 
cates that it does not eat other fishes. It 
feeds principally upon flies, and the stirring 
edgewaters of pools below rapids are its fa- 
vorite haunts. 





oe * cad 
This, the commor flat- 
The fish, weighing up to 1% 


pounds, frequents sandy and 
Flounder soft black mud bottoms of 
salt bays and rivers—the 
° shallow flats early in the 
season and the inlets’and channels later on 
—and is caught during the cool months of 
the year, February, March, April, October 
and November, with bits of soft clam, hard 
clam and sand worms, on small hooks near 
the sinker and attached to a light linen line, 
single leader, manipulated by a light bait 
reel and a stiff, light-weight and short bait 
rod flailed at ebb tide in deep spots, .and 
flood tide in shallow places. 

+ * ” 

Lake Drum.—The Lake Drum or Fresh- 
Water Drum (H. maleshaganay), weighing, 
in large waters up to 60 pounds, in the 
Great Lakes region is called Sheepshead; 
Ohio River, Perch, Gray Perch and White 
Perch; northern Indiana, Crocus; southern 
states, Drum; Mississippi River, Thunder 
Pumper; southwestward, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, is mostly known as Gaspergon 
(Indian for “fish’) but in some parts as 
Jewel Head; and in Lake Huron is called 
Maleshaganay and Jewel Head. It is 
abundant in large bodies of water through- 
out the western states from the Great 
Lakes to the Rio Grande. Like the salt 
water species, it makes a drumming noise 
by the action of its air bladder. 

* * os 

Spot.—(L. xanthurus)—The Spot ranges 
from New York to the Gulf of Mexico. In 
New York it is called Lafayette and Spot; 
in New Jersey, Goody and Cape May Goody; 
in the Chesapeake region, Spot and Roach; 
Charleston, Chub; St. John’s River, Fila., 
Masooka; -Pensacola; Spot ‘and Chopa Blan- 





ca. This fish is a tiny but lively and ex- 
cellent-eating panster. I take it with my 
brook trout’ tackle—4-ounce rod, _ single 
leader, click reél, delicate line, etc.; in bays 
and creeks, baiting with small bits of worm, 
crab, shrimp or clam, regardless of tide, 
from. Jity to early November. 
* * co 

Hake.—The hake, practically a winter fish 
in the North, is not far from the codfish in 
appearance, quality of flesh, habits and hab- 
itat, though the largest specimens of the 
hake do not weigh:as heavy as the cod. In 
the North it is angled for in the sea, re- 
gardless of tide conditions, during the day, 
and, in the small surf during high tide, in 
the night time, from October to early June, 
with cod tackle and bait—skimmer clam 
and a stiff rod, multiplying reel and a linen 
line. 

‘* * * 

Herring.—The herring travels in schools 
on the surface in the ocean and its inlets 
and bays, mostly during October and No- 
vember, when half-pound and pound speci- 
mens are taken on light tackle—a smal! 
bait rod, a long single leader, a No. 1_sproat 
hook, a cork float, a fine linen line and-a 
trout (common click) reel or the lightest of 
multiplying reels. [I catch the herring, the 
chogset  (bergall), lafayette, scuppang 
(porgy) and the young bluefish (snapper) 
with an ordinary mountain trout outfit, and 
the play is excellent. The herring is taken 
best during the early morning and evening 
at high tide in the bay channels on shrimp 
and killie bait. The bait herring (menha- 
den, alewife, mossbunker, etc.) is only fit 
for bait in a sporting way, though it is not 
a bad foodfish in winter time when the hu- 
man stomach craves oil fat, but the common 
herring, the golden-hued lady that travels 
with the gamy weakfish in the bay tide 
ways in search of shrimp, etc., is a true 
sporting fish, and is misjudged only because 
of its prolific breeding and common range 
The herring, if angled for on light tackle, 
will afford even more play than. a weakfish 
of equal weight, and as a food fish no real 
seafood epicure will deny the golden herring 
his table. Catch him right and cook him 
right and you’ll agree with me. Many a 
fine day have I had with the herring and 
the weakfish on the same tide—a full, still 
tide in the channels of Jamaica Bay, L. L., 
N. Y. Once I caught a specimen of each 
on the same leader, using two small bronze 
hooks baited with shrimp.: And the herring 
will rise to the artificial fly—a shad fly or 
a scarlet ibis fly. Just think of this, you 
traducers of the “common market fish.” Is 


he not, therefore, even superior to your ac.-. 


knowledged game fishes that do not rise to 
the fly? 
: * * 


. Shiner (Minnilus cornutus).—The shiner 


abounds in all the streams from: New Eng- . 
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land to Kansas and Alabama, It reaches a 
length of 10 inches and is often called red 
dace, red fin, minnow and minnie. It is 
mostly used as bait, and is taken with a 
tiny trout rod, a silk thread and a needle 
hook baited with bits of worm. 

y = oe * 

Minnow.—There are four species—one in 
Tennessee, one in the Beaver River, Utah, 
one in the Upper Missouri and one in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Iowa. Other similar 
forms (the shiner, etc.) are referred to as 
minnow and minnie. Walton’s Piscator 
called the minnow pluk; our Saxon ances- 
tors knew it as menawe. The black-striped 
minnow (R. atronasus) is abundant in clear 
streams from Ohio and Virginia to New 
England. The minnow is a bait fish like 
the shiner, and is caught on the lightest 
trout rod-with a silk thread and needle 
hook with bits of worm bait. 

° os * * 

Tench (T. vulgaris).—The tench is found 
in the Potomac and other waters. It fre- 
quents weedy places in muddy-bottom 
streams and ponds. It is caught on worm 
bait with the same tackle used for small 
carp. 

* * * 

Plaice’ (Fluke).—The plaice is often re- 
ferred to as the summer flounder, and is 
an abundant species in nearly all salt water 
fishing localities of sandy bottoms, particu- 
larly in bays, channels, creeks, the surf and 
ocean proper, where specimens weighing an 
average of two and a half pounds, and some 
of four, six and eight pounds are taken on 
all tides, with crab, killie, spearing, men- 
haden and clam bait from June to early No- 
vember, on an 8-ounce bait rod, a No. 5 
Carlisle hook, a 3-foot leader, a multiplying 
reel, a linen line and a light swivel sinker. 
The plaice is mostly found near the bottom, 
but is often taken on the surface and a foot 
or two beneath the surface, where it rapidly 
pursues its common prey, small fish. All 
sorts of water—still, deep, swift and shal- 
low, appeal to this sturdy flatfish. The 
weight record (Noanc, Conn.) of this spe- 
cies is 26 pounds. I have taken specimens 
weighing 12, 18 and 20 pounds, and have 
caught several on the artificial fly. The 
species is not commonly regarded as a game 
fish, but I have always found the fluke a 
brave fighter and a most excellent edible 
quality. In shallow, swift-running tide ways 
the 2-pound specimens will actually rise to 
a large trout fly in the gamest sort of man- 


ner. I caught two on the Yellow Sallie fly 
last August. 
& + of 
Red Drum. (Channel bass).—The red 


drum is mostly a bottom feeder, and is 
taken from July to late October in the surt 
and at sea a mile from the beach in four 
fathoms of water, with a stiff casting rod, 
a stout linen line, a swivel sinker, a multi- 
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plying reel and a No. 4-A Virginia drum 
hook baited with menhaden, clams, etc., 
menhaden preferred. The weight of the red 
drum runs from 10 to 40 pounds. In surtf 
fishing cast in the smooth water between 
the outer and inner breakers. 

- * * ok 

Scuppang (Porgie).—The Indians called 
this fine panster the mishcuppanog. There 
are three principal species—the porgy or 
scup of the North (S. chrysops); the Fair 
Maid of the South (S. aculeatus), and the 
Southern banded porgy or sailor’s choice 
(L. rhomboides). The large specimens fre 
quenting the open ocean and deep bay chan- 
nels near the inlets may be taken on black- 
fish tackle; those of smaller size of the 
middle bay waters and creek channels are 
best angled for with the same light outfit 
applied to the lafayette. For bait I prefer 
bits of plain hard clam. The scuppang in 
the North is seasonable from July to the 
middle of November, but I have had the 
best of play during September and Octo- 
ber, on tides high and low. The scuppang 
averages in weight from a half pound to 
2 pounds. 

- x oo 

Smelt.—The smelt may be taken on the 
lightest rod and tackle in the early winter 
season. It favors worm bait and frequents 
the, channels of salt water and brackish 
creeks and rivers, a foot or two from the 
bottom. 

* . * 

New Jersey.—Bay View, Atlantic High- 
lands, Shady Side and Highland Beach are 
remunerative objective points for weakfish. 
striped bass, blackfish, fluke, etc. The 
breakwater or dike, reached from any of 
these stations, affords good blackfish fish- 
ing. The fluke are taken in the channels, 
the striped bass near the bridge, and the 
weakfish yield excellent sport all over the 
bay. The Shrewsbury River is the best 
sort of water for eels, crabs, etc. Take 
bait with you or make up your mind to 
gather it; there’s none for sale in these lo- 
calities. 

o* * ~ 

Tapeworm for Weakfish.—The big tide- 
running weakfish is very fond of tapeworm 
bait. Where are we to obtain tapeworms? 
In rich soil along salt rivers and creeks. 
They are found as large as 4 feet long; 
width, 1 inch; color, light brown. Han- 
dled carefully and kept in a tin of salt 
water, they will keep fresh two or three 
days. 

+ * oe 

Wreck Lead, L. I., N. Y.—To reach this 
most excellent salt water fishing locality 
take the Long Beach train from New York. 
Leave the train at Wreck Lead Station on 
the tressel. Here you may rent a small 
boat and row to the fishing grounds—chan- 
nels, creek mouths, etc.—inside the bay, or 
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you may join one of the several parties that 
go out on the ocean in a larger boat. The 
bay yields weakfish, bluefish, kingfish, 
blackfish, porgy, lafayette, seabass, eel, 
flounder and fluke; in the ocean the fish- 
ing is mostly over some old boat wreck in 
large fluke are taken in the summer and 
autumn months. In cooler weather large 
cod, ling, hake, blackfish, etc., are boated. 
Wreck Lead is reached in about an hour’s 
ride from New York city. 

or co * 

Grouper.—The red grouper is a large bot- 
tom species (E. mario) that attains the 
weight of 50 pounds and is common in the 
Gulf of Mexico, particularly so about Florida, 
where it is known as brown snapper and 
red-bellied snapper. In the New York mar- 
kets it is called groper and red groper. In 
Cuba it is referred to as cherna, It is taken 
on stiff surf tackle with crab and small fish 
bait, and as a.dinner fish is excellent when 
served with shrimp or lobster sauce. The 
black grouper (P. guasa), known in the 
South as Jewfish (name applied to black 
Pacific seabass) and Warsaw, attains the 
enormous weight of 300 pounds! In Cuba 
it is said to reach the weight of 600 pounds; 
Specimens of 4, 8 and 15 pounds are com- 
mon. It 1s a solitary bottom species that 
spends the winter in roots and rocks of salt- 
water rivers, where it may be taken with 
firm tackle on mullet and crab bait. It is 
common in the gulf waters, haunting the 
same spots as the red grouper and the 
snappers. The smaller black grouper is an 
excellent table fish. Spotted Hind: Speci- 
mens of this grouper (E. Drummond-Hayi) 
ranging from 6 to 50 pounds, are found with 
the red groupers and Jewfish in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and are abundant about the reefs 
of South Florida. The hind is a deep-water 
bottom species, taken on heavy tackle with 
small fish and crab bait. It is of excellent 
edible quality. John Paw is its name in the 
Bermuda waters. Coney: The Coney of Key 


West (E. apua) is a common ferd fish of 
Florida, frequenting the reefs, where it is 
taken on solid tackle with small fish and 
crab bait. It is called hind in Bermuda, Rock- 
fish: This is the Florida name applied to sev- 
eral species of grouper that run in weight 
from 4 to 30 pounds. About Key West and in 
the Gulf are several large species of the sub- 
genus Myeteroperca grouped under the 
name of rockfish, all of good edible quality 
and similar in appearance, weight, haunts 
and habits to the red and black groupers 
and the snappers. An allied species com- 
mon off the Florida coast is known as 
scamp in Pensacola. The rockfish, found 
all the year round, is taken on the same 
baits and tackle used for all the groupers 
and snappers. The Spanish fishermen in 
Key West refer to the rockfish as Bacalao, 
meaning codfish. Cabrilla: This is the 
Italian and Spanish name for the species. 
(S. clathratus), known in Monterey as Kelp 
salmon and further south as black bass. 
The Chinese call it lockee cod, meaning 
rock cod. Specimens from 1 to 5 pounds 
range from San Francisco to Cerros Island, 
are abundant about Santa Barbara Islands, 
near rocks in deep water, where the spe- 
cies feed upon squid, crustacea and small 
fishes, and is taken upon ordinary grouper 
tackle. The cabrilla is a fine table fish 
Johnny Cabrilla: This fish (S. nebulifer), 
weighing up to 5 pounds, is common from 
San Pedro to Magdalena Bay. Its appear- 
ance, value, haunts and habits agree with 
the cabrilla, previously described. Its Span- 
ish name is Johnny (Juan) Verde, and it 
is commonly called rock bass. Spotted 
cabilla (S. maculo-pasciatus): This is an 
excellent food fish that is abundant about 
San Diego and its range extends southward 
to Mazatlan. It is commonly called rock 
bass, the name applied to the Johnny cab- 
illa, with which it agrees in the matter of 
distribution, haunts, habits and food value. 
though smaller in size. 
CHARLES BRADFORD. 


A Talk on Western Brook Trout 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a 
much-interested reader of your magazine for 
some time and have beer particularly in- 
terested in discussions appearing therein 
concerning brook trout. I believe I have 
read all the articles appearing in your mag- 
azine since O. K. Pressentin started the in- 
teresting discussion, and will say, from the 
reading of these articles and the description 
given of the trout, whatever kind it may be, 
that the same trout which Mr. Pressentin 
found in Washington, appears in the small- 
er mountain streams tributary to the St. 
Joe and Coeur d’Alene rivers in Idaho. 

I myself have taken, on different occa- 
sions, trout which undoubtedly are of the 
same kind mentioned by Mr. Pressentin. 


They are found here only, I believe, in the 
smaller mountain streams, and the largest 
ones which I have seen taken were caught , 
last summer in a small creek tributary to 
the St. Joe River, and measured approxi- 
mately ten inches in length. 

These trout, while having the character- 
istic markings of the cutthroat, do not re- 
semble it in shape, being a shorter, heavier 
fish, with the head appearing to be larger 
than the cut-throat variety, the coloration 
of the fish being very much darker than the 
cut-throat. 

Last summer, a friend and I spent an af- 
ternoon along the creek mentioned and suc- 
ceeded in taking from the pools twenty-six 
of these mountain trout. The fish under 
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six inches were returned to the water and 
we found no other kind in the stream. 
These fish appear to me to be nearly the 
same as the two fish described by W. D. 
Young in Outdoor Life for November, which 
he says were taken from the Chelan River. 


Native Trout in Montana 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As a reader of 
your interesting magazine I am enclosing 
you a photo of a native mountain trout 
which is reported the largest of this spe- 
cies taken from the Stillweter river during 
the season of 1912. The larger of two 
shown in the photo measured 24% inches 
and weighed within 2 ounces of 8 pounds. 
The smaller of the two weighed a trifle over 
4 pounds. The largest of these trout was 
caught with a 5-ounce rod, a No. 8 Gray 
Hackle on the lead, and Royal Coachman 
in center, the trout taking both flies. These 
trout were taken about six miles above Ab- 
sarokee, Carbon County, Montana. 

The Stillwater River has its source in 
the bighest range in Montana, the Absaro- 
kee Range of the Rocky Mountains, near 
the National Park, and emptying into the 
Yellowstone River at Columbus, Montana 
The Stillwater River is not only an ideal 
trout stream, but the upper country abounds 
with game, the writer and party securing 
six deer and a mountain sheep last fall. 

The writer has been a resident of Mon- 
tana for fourteen years, having fished and 
hunted in nearly all parts of the state, but 
never realized the pleasure of taking a trout 
like this before. M. J. KECKLER. 
Montana. 
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These trout, while small, have a most 
delicious ffavor—much finer than the cut- 
throat or the dolly varden. I trust that Dr. 
Barton W. Everman will soon classify this 
trout. M. A. KEGER. 

Idaho. 
























The Stillwater River, Mont, 























Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





T. L. S., Highland, Ills—Upland game 
birds are getting scarce in this section, but 
we have fairly good duck shooting in sea- 
son. I have a good pointer, four years old 
strong and in perfect health, a first class 
retriever on land and from water, and as 
there is but little work for him am think- 
ing of using him at duck hunting this sea- 
son. In your opinion will that, in any par- 
ticular, injure the dog for future work on 
upland game? -Later on I expect to go 
South and hunt quail during the winter. 


Answer.—The same conditions prevail in 
many other localities—game becoming more 
and more scarce and the constantly increas- 
ing difficulties in obtaining permission to 
hunt upon the land of another; greater re- 
strictions by game laws in all sections of 
the country, etc., tend to make “quitters” 
of many a former enthusiast. However, wa- 
ter-fowl has not diminished so vastly and 
many reports even are quite encouraging as 
to very considerable flights of geese and 
ducks, etc. The duck retriever, therefore, 
becomes more of a necessity than in for- 
mer years when comparatively only a small 
minority of shooters relied solely upon wa- 
ter-fowl shooting. For this sort of work a 
specially fitted dog is required. The pointer, 
owing to his light, short coat, is not well 
suited for this work in water, because wa- 
terfowl shooting can be had only during 
moderately cold periods of the year, and, 
even if ever so willing to serve his master 
as a duck retriever, he suffers too severely 
when exposed to wet and cold, presenting a 
pitiful sight while shivering as the direct re 
sult of work he is not fitted for by nature. 
The setters—English, Irish or Gordon—are 
much better suited for work in water and 
can stand the ordeal without suffering to 
such marked degree as the pointer, but still, 
even they are soon chilled through, and, 
s°oner or later, become incapacitated by 
stiffness and rheumatisms. Water span- 
iels and Chesapeake Bay dogs are the proper 
breeds to employ for work in water. 


Mrs. A. W., Chicago, Ill.—I have a pair of 
Japanese spaniels, three years old, who 
have my personal care and get all the dain- 
ties and choice morsels, taken for a walk 
every day, made comfortable in every man- 
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ner possible—still they seem puny, coat 
staring in spite of constant grooming, eyes 
mostly watery, appetite very indifferent and 
on the whole seem out of health with noth- 
ing in particular the matter. In your opin 
ion would some sort of medicine be bene- 
ficial? 

Answer.—Proper care and feeding are 
problems that confront many dog owners. Be 
it the lady with toy dogs or the possessor of 
the larger breeds. Complications will arise 
at times which baffle one’s comprehension 
Especially with city dogs more harm is done 
by doing too much than is caused by actual 
neglect. Compare the health and hardi- 
hood of the country dog with that of his 
city cousin. While the former is invariably 
found in the best of health, active and spry, 
the city dog often evinces constitutional! 
weakness, and, in spite of grooming and 
constant attention, appears puny, mangy and 
devoid of life and sprightliness. Resorting 
to medicaments would but make things 
worse—less dainties, more open air exer- 
cise and coarse food will restore vigor and 
sprightliness. 


R. P., Galesburg, Ill—I have a pointer 
pup, just one year old and wanted to start 
training for fall shooting, but find him so 
very timid that I fear using any force what- 


him whatever. Dog has had the kindest 
treatment since in my hands and is less. shy 
now than when received some two months 
ago, but still seems afraid of all strangers. 
I have spent a great deal of time trying to 
break him of this timidness but with very 
little improvement noticeable, and would , 
thank you for any advice in the matter. 1 
have not been able to get him to follow me 
away from the house, and he seeks seclu- 
sion the moment he sees me going away. 
Once [I took him on leash and managed to 
drag him out of. town into’an open field 
when, so soon as released, he made straight 
for home. What can be done? 


Answer.—In most cases timidity vanishes 
entirely by the time dog has gone through 
course of yard training as per the “Ama- 
teur Trainer.” A shyness of strangers may — 
remain and that, too, to greater extent, can 
be overcome by having them come near 
when dog is with you and gently pat and 














stroke dog to show that no harm befalls 
him. Using “force collar” during course of 
training will make obedient and take all 
foolishness out of him. Trying to get along 
without force in any manner will not elimi- 
nate timidity—even make matters worse and 
render the task vexatious and unsatisfac- 
tory. You should take afield (on cord 20 
feet long) in company of another dog, one 
that hunts well, and; preferably, chases 
birds. By observation your Mr. Timid will 
soon take interest in the proceedings and 
evince desire to join in the frolic. At that 
stage you should drop the cord and allow 
pup to take active part to his heart’s con- 
tent. After some runs in this manner you 
will find him eager to go out with you and 
soon as that desire has been established, you 
may start yard training as per “Amateur 
Trainer” and carry out to completion as 
plainly directed. Result: A willing hunter, 
fearless and ambitious. 


G. C. A., Freeport, Me—I have come to 
you a number of times for advice and wish 
to thank you for the good results obtained 
thereby, and now wish one more question 
answered. If there is a litter of puppies 
you wish to destroy, should they be taken 
away when arriving, or is it better to wait 
a few days? How long will it be before the 
bitch can be hunted after whelping if ali 
are removed soon after? 


Answer.—If all are to be destroyed they 
should be removed at once as fast as they 
come and not allowed to suck, to prevent 
milk generating. Feed bitch very lightly 
during last two weeks of pregnancy and 
about ten days after whelping. Apply cam- 
phorated lard or oil to udder twice a day 
for a week by which time milk will all have 
dried up. Within about three weeks bitch 
can be hunted without injury if thus treated. 


G. E. C., El Paso, Tex.—A few weeks ago 
I bred my bull terrier bitch to a thorough- 
bred dog. A few days later she got out of 
the barn and got lines by a cur-dog. Can 
I expect to get any thoroughbred pups in 
this case? 


Answer.—All depends whether bitch con- 
ceived at first copulation, or the second. 
Time of whelping will determine that point 
conclusively—63 days. As a rule, the first 
copulation is successful, and in that case all 
the whelps will be pure as to respective sire 
and dam or vice versa. Subsequent copu- 
lations have no effect after the third day, 
but on first or second day after, one addi- 
tional may be planted, which, however, does 
not impair the breeding of the first or origi- 
nal mating—the bastard may easily be de- 
tected and should be destroyed at once. 


B. A., Moberly, Mo.—My pointer, three 
years old, is a good hunter but has one very 
bad fault—biting the bird, usually actually 
crushing it till worthless, and. also not 
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bringing it to me but dropping it about half’ 
way to me when called in. Can you inform 
me how to correct this annoying fault, and 
greatly oblige? 


Answer.—Presumably the dog never had 
any real training and was just taken afield 
and run on game, as was natura! for him 
to do, hence the trouble. Since the dog is 
a good hunter you should take time (a few 
weeks) and give him a course of yard train- 
ing as per the “Amateur Trainer” He will 
then be obedient every way and fetch the 
killed bird soft-mouthed and in perfect style 
—delivering it to you in hand without ruf- 
fling a feather. 


Y. L. J., Augusta, Ky.—I am to get a pup 
of a litter of seven who are subject to reg- 
istration. The puppies have what I would 
call a fifth toe on each hind foot. Does 
their presence signify bad, inner or impure 
stock? I am very much interested on this 
point and hope to get the information. 

Answer.—What you call the fifth toe is 
the so-called “dew claw” and are in them- 
selves not a sign of bad or impure breeding, 
but at this time the deformity has near 
about been bred out of well-bred dogs. The 
mere fresence of dew claws will not pre- 
vent registration. 


E. P., Amarillo, Tex—I have a fine 
pointer, four years old, that is a cracker- 
jack hunter on chickens but gives me trou- 
ble by chasing. He is a good bird finder 
and points well, but when the gun cracks 
you can’t call him back with a steam whis- 
tle, and he just goes in, and if I don’t beat 
him to the bird it’s his meat, feathers and 
all. I have whipped him till his back was 
raw; then he slinks behind and will not 
hunt any more till the next shot is fired, 
and then—same as ever. I hope you can 
tell me how to make my dog behave more 
decently and acceptably. 


Answer.—Evidently you have a dog pos- 
sessed of the grit and mettle requisite for 
a first-class fielder, or he would have been 
cowed long ago by severe whippings. It 
is not too late, however, even now that he 
has passed the fourth milestone, to start 
right in and train him properly and thus 
get him to work satisfactorily every way, 
retrieving included, without ruffling a featn- 
er. As a rule older pointers become quite 
stubborn, and a four-year-old need not be 
considered submissive as a lamb, but in case 
you have a little time (twenty to thirty 
minutes per day for four to six weeks at 
home) there is no reason why that dog 
would and should not turn out perfectly sat- 
isfactory this season and thus be trans- 
formed into a pleasant helpmate afield, in- 
stead of the vexing brute as described. Just 
get a copy of the “Amateur Trainer,” fol- 
low the plain instructions, and success will 
crown your efforts. 
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The 1911 Government Model, .45 Caliber Automatic Colt Pistol 


By Ashley A. Haines. 


No, I am not interested in the slightest 
in this arm for the purpose for which it 
was originally intended, but as it can be 
used for target and hunting as well as for 
“shooting out” of the tightest corner any 
cavalryman is ever likely to find himself 
in, and knowing from the many inquiries 
that have been fired my way for informa- 
tion concerning this new creation from the 
Colts factory of the interest being taken in 
this arm, it is with pleasure that I avail 
myself of this opportunity to give them my 
impressions of the arm and cartridge. It 
will be understood that my acquaintance 
with this new Colt dates back but a few 
weeks, it being the first .45 automatic I have 
ever seen or shot, the number of shots act- 
ually fired being less than 200. Brief as 
has been my experience with it, and limited 
the number of shots fired while in my 
hands, it will not be at all difficult to hand 
out the opinion that the arm is reliable 
(barring defective cartridges), accurate, 
durable, well made and surpassed by no one- 
hand arm for the rapidity with which the 
lead can be poured from its steel throat. 

While it is true that simply because one 
pistol may fire 6,000 shots without devel- 
oping jams, misfires or breakages, as one 
of these Government Model .45 Colts did, 
another of same make and model might fail 
at some important point, it can be pretty 
generally accepted as fact that failure to 
perform satisfactorily will be very, very 
rare, and this statement is based on the 
severe tests to which this arm was sub. 
jected by the Ordnance Board, the opinions 
of many noted authorities who have been 
watching the development of the automatic 
type of arm from its first inception, the 
tests to which they have put the automatic 
Colt, which, although less severe than that of 
the government tests, have been of a nature 
most practical and convincing. 

Whoa, there, Mr. Critic! I know TI have 
championed the cause of the revolver, and, 
while it may appear that I am about to be- 
come an automatic convert, let me state 
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here that I am not one to form opinions 
hastily. To sum the matter up before [ 
get fairly started, it might be stated about 
here that the good old revolver—the best 
of them—looks as good to me for any pur- 
pose for which I am likely to have use for 
a side arm as ever, while the automatic 
pistols—the best of them, remember—look 
better than they have heretofore. Now 
that’s plain, isn’t it? Possibly a more thor- 
ough acquaintance with the autos will make 
a thorough auto convert here, but this is 
mere conjecture at present. 

The automatic Colt .45 has probably for- 
ever ousted the revolver from military cir- 
cles. That it will supersede to any great 
extent the revolver for other purposes 
(target shooting particularly) is highly im- 
probable. One of the reasons for this is 
the rather high cost of ammunition for the 
auto, which renders much target practice 
prohibitive for the average shooter, while 
another is that the impression so generally 
prevails that because an arm is automatic 
it must necessarily be dangerous to by- 
stander and owner alike. If automatic 
shooters would on'y bear in mind that this 
auto is always left cocked and handle it 
accordingly, the auto could be considered 
as safe as a block of wood. Any man at 
all accustomed to handling firearms, and 
with a “savvy-bump” semi-developed, should 
learn enough about this new Colt in five 
minutes—yés, less. time than that—to fee! 
absolutely certain that accidents, while in 
his hands, would be among the impossi- 
bilities. 

The automatic Colt, model 1911, which 
has been adopted by the United States gov- 
ernment, is another of the many highly val- 
uable inventions of the world-renowned 
firearms inventor, Mr. J. M. Browning. The 
weight of the pistol is 39 ounces, magazine 
capacity 7, which, with one which may be 
placed in the barrel, place eight shots at 
the shooter’s command. The length of bar- 
rel is 5 inches. The magazine is of the 
box type, inserted in the handle of the 
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Component parts Colt’s 45 Auto Pistol, Model 1911. 


pistol from the bottom and held in position 
by a catch located inside of the frame. 
within easy reach of the thumb, and can 
be easily and quickly pressed by thumb 
when magazine automatically falls out, 
ready for reloading or replacing with an- 
other. With extra, loaded, magazines ex- 
tremely rapid fire can be secured with this 
arm, due to convenience of the magazine 
arrangement. When the last shot is fired 
the slide remains open, but can be quickly 
released after a loaded magazine is pressed 
in place, and, springing forward, carries a 
cartridge into the chamber, leaving the arm 
ready for firing one shot or any number 
up to seven, as the operator may desire. 

If desired to use as single loader, thre 
slide can be locked open while a loaded 
cartridge is dropped in chamber and when 
slide stop is released, slide springs forward. 
leaving pistol ready for firing. If desired. 
a loaded magazine can be inserted, giving 
the shooter eight shots. By locking the 
slide open the barrel can readily be cleaned, 
it not being necessary to take pistol apari 
for cleaning barrel, though the entire arm 
can be readily dismounted and assembled 
without tools. 

Two safeties are provided, one being the 
automatic grip safety, which must be 
pressed while the trigger is being pulled, 
but this, while making the arm absolutely 
safe against accidental discharge, doesn’t 
interfere in the slightest with rapidity of 
fire of the arm, for to fire the arm one 
must press the safety, and this can only 
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be done when holding ‘the gun gripped nat- 
urally as one will when firing the piStol. 
Some writers have apparently been under 
the impression that one has to always re- 
member and hold the handle gripped a cer- 
tain way, and to always keep this in mind 
when shooting, in order to throw off this 
grip safety, while as a matter of fact one 
has to pay no attention to this, for if he 
has the pistol gripped ready for shooting 
the grip safety is always pressed in and 
one is absolutely unconscious of the fact 
that there is such a thing as this safety 
on the arm, 

The other safety can be-used, if desired, 
to positively lock the cocked hammer and 
the closed slide. The arm cocked, and slide 
and hammer locked by this safety lock, can, 
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if desired, be carried in holster with perfect 
safety and is readily thrown off when 
drawn, causing no delay whatever in getting 
off the first shot. And that all-important: 
“first shot” reminds one that if pistol is 
carried with hammer in safety notch, and 
nearly every one will, I think, so carry it. 
the first shot can be fired as quickly by 
thumb-cocking as with the revolver. After 
the first shot, gentlemen, it is but a matter 
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of pull for every shot and the hailstorm of 
lead that streams from the muzzle of this 
automatic will delight the one who is look- 
ing for extreme speed in one-hand arms. For 
the man who would always remember that 
the arm is left cocked after every shot, this 
automatic would be perfectly safe without 
either cf the safety devices with which it 





Eight consecutive shots at 20 yards with .45 
Colt automatic pistol with U. M. C. 
cartridges. Made by the author. 


is equipped, but for the average man, and 
used for the purposes for which it was de- 
signed, the safety arrangements are appar- 
ently required, or at least, were thought 
necessary. 

To lower the cocked hammer with one 
hand and without snapping, one has but to 
draw hammer back as far as it will go, 
when back of hammer will strike projection 
on grip safety, throwing it off, when trigger 
can be pulled and hammer lowered readily 
without firing. 

By referring to the cuts which accompany 
this article, those who may not have been 
fortunate enough to have seen one of these 
Colts, will note that the grip is large, but 
while this is so, and also true that the grip 
will be found to differ considerably from 
that of the more familiar revolver, it is no 
less true that the grip is placed at the 
proper angle to the barrel to permit of the 
arm coming easily on the target for quick 
shots. When handle is gripped high so that 
the rearward extension of the automatic 
safety is pressing firmly on the upper part 
of the hand, one can fire the eight shots 
vapidly without any shifting of the pistol 
in the hand, which will leave the pistol in 
exactly the same position in the hand for 
the last shot as for the first. This, of 
course, will be found of great advantage in 
rapid fire work. 

The mechanism is simple, the arm can 
be dismounted without tools, the parts are 


strong, and one, whose opinion [ have great 
respect for, informs me that parts do not 
break. The hammer can ke snapped with 
chamber empty without danger of breaking 
the firing pin, as it is entirely cushioned 
by the firing pin spring. 

The claim that has often been made for 
reduced recoil in some of the automatic 
arms, I have often thought were not well 
founded, but in this auto Colt .45 the recoil 
certainly is far less than [ had expected. 
While space will not permit of giving any- 
thing like a complete description of the op- 
eration of this arm, it might be well to at 
least mention that when the slide is closed 
and ready for firing, the upper link pivov 
stands about 1-32 of an inch forward of 
its lower pivot. (See cut). This permits 
the barrel and slide to move back about 
1-16 of an inch before any unlocking move- 
ment takes place. While the bullet is pass- 
ing through the barrel, the slide and barrel 
recoil nearly 1-10 of an inch, but as the 
effect of cocking the hammer, compressing 
the recoil spring, friction, etc., moves the 
receiver at the same time, the barrel and 
slide move back in relation to the receiver 
not to exceed 1-16 of an inch, so there is 
no movement of the barrel while the bullet 
is passing out, only to the rear. When the 
slide and barrel move back a trifle more 
than 1-16 of an inch, the unlocking com- 
mences and continues until the barre! is 
unlocked and stopped by the receiver, the 
slide going on back to the limit of its rear. 
ward movement. As the barrel and slide 
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do not stop at the same time, the effect 
is a softening of the recoil. 

Two cartridges can be had adapted to 
this arm, one using a 200-grain bullet and 
the other one Of 230 grains weight. The 
first mentioned will be loaded with 5.1 
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grains of Bullseye powder and will be the 
cartridge placed on the market. -The ve- 
locity of this bullet is 816 F. S. and muzzle 
energy 296 ft. lbs. The cartridge with the 
230-grain bullet, and which is the cartridge 
to be used by the service, has a muzzle 
velocity of 802 F. S. and a muzzle energy 
of 329 ft. lbs. Penetration with 230-grain 
bullet is 6 inches in white pine at 25 yards, 
while at same distance in moist loam the 
penetration is 9.95 inches, and in dry sand 
7.8 inches. Above results with Remington- 
U. M. C. cartridges. 





Model 1911, 


Sectional cut Colt Auto Pistol, 
-45 cal. 


My experience with the pistol has been 
limited to less than 200 shots. With this 
is shown results of some 20-yard work, the 
best groups so far secured. All shooting 
at 20 yards was strictly off-hand, pistol held 
in one hand, and standing free from any 
support, pistol not being lowered until 
pistol was empty. The last—eighth shot— 
is not shown in cut of one of the targets, 
as it went wild, due to hard trigger pull 
and holding too long and pulling while 
catching a breath. It will be noticed that 
in the eight-shot target all the bullets would 
a little better than hit a one-inch spot. All 
my shooting with this arm has been with 
U. M. C. cartridges. 

As yet [ have not tried the pistol under 
the stop watch, though I hope to do so 
soon, but judging from results secured with 
this Colt automatic at several flocks of Mr. 
Thomas’ ferocious tin cans at close quar- 
ters, I am inclined to think that one could 
“kill ’em” several times in a second. Just 
how much per second it would cost a man 
to stop a flock of tin cans can be deter- 
mined only by the stop watch and a bit 
of mathematical calculation after the dust 
settles. If Mr. Thomas will try out one 
of these autos and then give us the results 
[ am sure it would prove interesting. Also 
I'll promise him that he will find it a mighty 
interesting game to hunt the tin can with 
the .45 Colt auto. (The reader wili remem- 
ber that Mr. Thomas is the Champion Tin 
Can Killer of the World. therefore any ex- 
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perience he may care to report while hunt- 
ing the tin can with one of these new Colts 
would be very interesting.) 

This Colt has jammed once with me; the 
147th shell was defective in some way, 
the report not being but half as loud 
as the others. The slide was but partly 
opened, the empty shell being jammed 
between the face of the breech bolt and 
barrel. Merely drawing back the slide to 
its fullest extent—time required probably 
one second—and the gun was put in shoot- 
ing shape instantly. Seven of these eight 
shots, which were at fifty yards, made a 
six-inch group, the bullet from the defective 
shell not being found. Evidently the one 
weak point with the automatic pistol is to 
be found in the defective cartridge, but we 
will all admit that a defective cartridge in 
modern ammunition is very, very seldom en- 
countered. 

Among many points of interest concern- 
ing this arm which have been overlooked, 
might be mentioned the following: Twist 
of rifling one turn in 16 inches. Depth of 
rifling .003 inch. Diameter of bore, 445 
inch. Diameter of bullet .45015. 

In conclusion it might be stated, with 
some confidence in being right, that for the 
man whose ammunition comes to him at 
right prices, or who can afford to shoot 
this auto to any great extent, this auto will 
prove as accurate as revolvers of similar 
length and power, but for the ordinary mor- 
tal better work will usually be secured with 
the revolver which shoots less expensive am- 
munition, hence will give this last individ- 
ual somewhat of an advantage, as he will 





1911 Gov’t Model. 


Colt .45 cal. Auto Pistol, 


have much more practice at the target. 
Given an equal amount of practice with the 
two types, and it is doubtful if any material 
difference in accuracy between the revolv- 
er and the auto would be noticed. Remem- 
ber, please, I am considering both arms 
using ammunition of equal power and in 
weapons with same length of barrels, and 
both shot at modcrate ranges. 
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Concerning Various Types of Bullets and Mr. Bivin’s Tests 
By E. L. Stevenson. 


In reading articles written by hunters 
telling of their experiences in the game 
field, one is struck by the widely different 
results obtained by users of practically the 
same caliber and power. One enthusiast 
declared that his .30-30 was good enough 
for him, even if he were going to hunt in 
Africa over the same country traveled by 
Roosevelt. 

In all probability, however, his case would 
be similar to that of the Irishman who 
laughed before he went into the pasture and 
twisted the bull’s tai. 

On the other hand, the writer has no- 
ticed several cases where hunters gave up 
the .33 caliber as being ineffective on deer. 
One hunter reported shooting a deer weigh- 
ing less than 100 pounds at a range of about 
thirty yards, and the bullet, which struck 
behind the shoulder, failed to pass through 
the animal. The penetration, of course, was 
sufficient to kill the deer, but would it have 
been equally satisfactory on a charging bear 
or bull moose? 

In the February issue of the Outer’s Book 
a gentleman reports that after observing its 
work on over twenty deer, he and several ot 
his friends gave up the .33 as not being a 
good killer at short range with soft-point 
ammunition, the bullets going to pieces and 
making ghastly flesh wounds, but not pene- 
trating deep enough to reach the vitals. 
This gentleman gave it as his opinion that 
the trouble lay in the thin jackets on the 
bullets and the large amount of lead ex- 
posed on the soft-point bullets. 

Many complaints have also been noticed 
about the lack of penetration with other of 
the lighter caliber, high-power rifles. A few 
years ago a grizzly was killed in Colorado 
by a hunter using a .30-30. The account 
was published in Outdoor Life, and my rec- 
ollection is that the animal was shot thir- 
teen times and eleven of the bullets failed 
to pass through the layer of fat under the 
skin. A few months ago a writer in another 
magazine told of the killing of a bear on 
which .30-30s were used, but the actual kill- 
ing was done by a .35-caliber Winchester. 
The .30-30 bullets were found not far below 
the skin. Such performances may suit those 
with an over-developed sense of “fair play,” 
who think the hunter and his game should 
meet on equal terms, but I am different. I 
want the advantage—a big one, too. A 
mighty good bear can be raised in three or 
four years, but it takes twenty-one years 
to raise a man, and sometimes he isn’t much 
account then. 

As to the cause of these unsatisfactory 
results the writer is of the opinion that the 
trouble lies in the bullet and that we will 
never get the best work out of our rifles 


of which they are capable as long as one 
type of bullet is used for all classes of 
game. In this respect the English sports- 
men have the advantage of us, as in some 
cases they have as many as six or eight 
different bullets for use in the same cart- 
ridge, each one made for a special purpose. 
A bullet designed to do good work on a 
large bear might give clean penetration on 
a deer and do very little blood-letting. 

Even some of the more powerful small- 
caliber rifles are not at all uniform in their 
performances. For some time I used a ’95 
model Winchester .30-40 caliber. Though | 
always used the same brand of factory- 
loaded cartridges, the results varied greatly. 
By way of illustration I will mention a few 
cases where shots at practically the same 
sort of animals or birds gave different re- 
sults. An Alaskan sled dog with hydro- 
phobia, shot behind left ear; bullet came 
out behind right eye. Skin at point of exit 
penetrated so clearly that the hole could not 
be seen through the hair. Coyote shot be- 
tween neck and shoulder blade; bullet came 
out at opposite flank; never moved after 
being struck, but skin not torn a particle 
more than if shot with buckshot from a 
shotgun. Another coyote was shot in the 
side, high up, and a piece blown out of his 
back as large as a man’s open hand. A red 
fox had one side blown away from shoulder 
to tail. A crane was shot well back in the 
body, just behind the ribs, and rose from 
the ground and flew about fifty feet; skin 
closed over bullet holes so that no blood 
showed on the feathers. A duck shot in 
the middle of the breast was split from end 
to end, the two haives being held together 
by about an inch of skin near the tail. 
Nearly all the meat was blown off. the 
breast, so that it seemed [I had not much 
but the skin left. I have always been of the 
opinion that this bullet would not have 
given much penetration on a large animal. 
A goose that I shot had a hole about two 
inches in diameter through it from one side 
to the other. Also a bullet I put in a whale 
in Bering Sea made a hole about two 
inches in diameter at point of entrance. 

A bullet that seems to be giving better 
results than the old-style round soft-points 
is the 1906 government. We had always 
considered the sharp-pointed bullet as one 
for small game exclusively, and the writer 
has used a sharp-pointed bullet in a .38-55 
on small game with good results, there be- 
ing little or no mutilation. But the long 
Spitzer-point bullet at high velocity seems 
to be an entirely different proposition. Ex- 
periments by the German ordnance depart- 
ment showed that the Spitzer bullet gave an 
explosive effect on flesh up to about 1,000 
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yards. Some have claimed that this is be- 
cause the bullet tumbles end over end on 
striking, but I cannot agree with this, as it 
does not seem that the bullet would always 
tumble. 

One man who conducted a series of expe- 
riments, firing at about seventy-five animals 
at from 25 to 250 yards distance, carefully 
noted results and claimed that in every case 
the work of the pointed bullet was more 
deadly than than of a .30-30 soft-nose would 
have been. I know of one case of a man 
who declared he would not use the ’0¢ cart- 
ridge on deer again because when he came 
to dress one shot lengthwise through the 
body the sight sickened him. One friend of 
mine shot a spike buck as it stood with its 
head down facing him, the bullet traveling 
the length of the animal under the back- 
bone and splitting him wide open full 
length. 

Of course I do not wish to be understood 
as meaning that the above is what is always 
to be expected from the Spitzer bullet, as 
those are extreme cases; but so far I have 
never heard of a case where the bullet pene- 
trated clearly without at least a fairly large 
hole at point of exit. However, one friend 
of mine, who has killed three deer with his 
Springfield, says the wounds, though gen- 
erally large, do not bleed freely, and if the 
animal runs at all, there is no blood to fol- 
low, but that when found, show signs of a 
great deal of internal bleeding. 

I read with some little surprise Mr. Biv- 
in’s statement that sometimes the Ross .280 
bullet went through like a needle. He did 
not state what nvarticular type of bullet he 
was using, and there are several for this 
cartridge. It would seem that the copper 
tube bullet should be rather a sure killer. 
It is possible that this copper tube might 
be made slightly thinner at the point, but 
after grinding one of them open on an 
emery wheel and looking at its construc- 
tion, I could not see how it could fail to ex- 
pand on striking an animal. Mr. Bivin’s ex- 
perience seems to differ from that of Mr. 
Beasley. 

However right Mr. Bivin may be on thaf 
subject, I think he is in error in some of his 
conclusions about pressures. 

In the first place I do not know whether 
or not I understand him correctly in regard 
to his firing a .280 Ross cartridge in the 
8mm. Mauser. The idea I got, and some 
of my friends as well, was that he reamed 
out the 8mm. chamber until he could get 
the larger bodied .280 shell into it, and 
then fired the .280 bullet through the 8mm. 
barrel. If that is what he did, then he cer- 
tainly did not get any old soft barrel on the 
market, for the resistance of a tight-fitting 
bullet is necessary to create the pressure. 
Some time ago some of the writer’s friends 
were trying out a bullet cast of rather hard 
alloy wound with copper wire. The shoot- 
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ing was done with Springfield rifles and the 
full charge of 47 grains of 1909 Military 
powder was used. The bullet did not give 
sufficient resistance to cause all the powder 
to burn, as smoke curled from the muzzle 
after each shot. Mr. Newton once gave it 
as his opinion that a rifle barrel could be 
filled with W. A. powder and a cork put in 
the muzzle and the rifle fired with safety. 

As to the other test of putting the con- 
tents of a .280 shell into a .50-110 shell and 
firing it, that can certainly be done with 
perfect safety, but the combustion of the 
powder will be very incomplete and the 
pressure is probably less than that of the 
50-110 charge of black powder. Even if 
Mr. Bivin had cut off the .50-110 shell until 
its powder capacity was the same as that of 
the .280, the pressure would have been a 
good deal less on account of the larger cal- 
iber and straight shell. If a .28-caliber black 
powder barrel were chambered out for the 
.280 Ross and that shell fired in it, the re- 
sults would probably be different. 

The .280 cartridge gives a pressure of 50,- 
000 pounds per square inch and the Win- 
chester barrels intended for black powder 
are made of steel having an elastic limit of 
something over 40,000 pounds per square 
inch, which the company says “is suffi- 
ciently strong to withstand much greater 
pressures than could possibly be developed 
by the cartridges they are intended to 
shoot.” The fact that the barrel was not 
bulged, if not bursted, should indicate that 
the regular .280 pressure was absent. 

If Mr. Bivin doubts that the size and 
shape of the shell has a great deal to do 
with the pressure developed, he could re- 
verse the experiment and put the .50-110 
H. U. in a .280 shell and fire it. The .280 
Ross barrels are tested at twenty-eight tons 
per inch and so stamped. This, I under- 
stand, is the long ton scale, or equal to 62,- 
720 pounds. In its proper shell the .50-110 
H. U. charge is safe in a barrel that will 
stand 40,000 pounds, but I would not like 
to risk it in the Ross shell. As to how a 
larger case affects pressures, take, for in- 
stance, some of the English cartridges for 
double rifles. When first brought out the 
.450 was merely 70 grains Cordite loaded 
into a shell originally intended for black 
powder. The velocity was about 2,000 feet 
per second, and the pressures ran as high 
as 20 tons per inch. By using a new shell 
of larger capacity, 80 grains Cordite was 
used, and still the pressures reduced to 14 
to 15 tons. 

W. A. powder burns completely under a 
pressure of about 36,000 pounds. About 36 
grains is the proper charge for the .30-40 
and, I understand, the service pressure is 
39,000 pounds. Mr. Newton a few years ago 
had a_ .45-70 single-shot rifle made with 
nickel steel barrel, and then had it cham- 
bered for the .45-125 shell. In this he 
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worked up a charge of W. A. powder, in- 
creasing the charge until the pressure was 
sufficient to burn all the powder, when, I[ 
understand, the charge was not further in- 
creased. Behind the 405-grain bullet he 
used a priming charge of 8 grains black 
powder and 83 grains W. A. I merely men- 
tion this to show what can be done if one 
has room enough. 


I think Mr. Bivin’s experiments have 
proved little except that he has not a very 
clear idea of the conditions under which 
smokeless powders do their best. Fortu- 
nately, he has been using slow-burning pow- 
ders with plenty of room or little resistance 
to the powder gas, and instead of getting 
high pressures has probably gotten lower 
pressures than if black powder were used. 


Mr. Wiggins Finds Silencer O. K. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the September 
issue I notice a number of correspondents 
handle the Maxim silencer rather roughly. 
Now, es to the large rifles, I am not yet 
prepared to say what they are capable of, 
but the .22-caliber silencer I have used, and 
can say that it is all the makers claim for 
it. We frequently demonstrate the .22 Rem- 
ington repeater equipped with the silencer, 
Pege wer 
2.¢t 


and it is absolutely noiseless. There is no 
audible report; the only sound heard is that 
of the hammer striking the breech-block. 
We use the Peters cartridges, and after 
shooting wipe the silencer out in the same 
manner as the rifle barrel and with the 
same oiled rag, first shaking the burned 
powder out of the silencer. It is very ac- 
curate. D. WIGGINS. 
Oregon. 


Smokeless Powders in Revolvers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice the inquiry 
of Mr. Malloy in your recent issue in regard 
to Bullseye and R. S. 2 powders in re 
volvers. Last season I reloaded and fired 
over 3,000 cartridges, .38 Colt, so have had 
some experience. Perhaps it is not gener- 
ally known that there are two kinds of 
Bullseye that may be had. The sort usually 
handled by dealers is known as Laflin & 
Rand Bullseye. It is a very fine-grained 
powder. The other kind is called Du Pont 
Bullseye. It seems to be the kind used in 
Frankford cartridges, as I have obtained it 
several times from the arsenal. It occurs 
in larger leaflets than the L. & R. and the 
same measure weighs a little more. Both 
of these powders are rather difficult to 
measure accurately, as the leaflets form a 
wooly mass that does not cut readily. The 
round, hard granules of R. S. 2 make it easy 
to cut in loading. 

The circular advertisement says that the 
R. S. 2 will work well with any kind of 
primer, but I have had no success with it 
when using black powder primers. I got 
one of the first issues of the new army 
Colt .45 automatic and proceeded to get 
busy. My first lot of tools would not pre- 
pare a bullet of the right size. . Bullet No. 
4567, which is the only one the Ideal peo- 
ple make for this arm, is too short and 
“squatty” in the point and too great in diam. 


eter. It should have a longer point so as to 
make the finished cartridge the same length 
as the factory product, It says on the can 
that 8 grains is the proper feed of R. S. 2 
for this cartridge. As I like to be on the 
safe side, I began with 7 grains by weight, 
and found even this entirely too much. The 
primer pocket in the solid head shell was 
expanded so that a new primer would drop 
out. Six grains seems to be about right and 
gives very accurate shooting and operates 
the mechanism perfectly. 

The arm seems easier to clean after R. S. 
2, probably because it contains less graphite 
than Bullseye. 

Anyone will find that either Bullseye or 
R. S. 2 will give perfectly satisfactory re- 
sults when properly loaded. I prefer the 
Du Pont Bullseye or R. S. 2 for service 
loads and heavy bullets. while I use the fine- 
grained L. & R. Bullseye altogether for 
light loads and gallery work 

There is no use to be afraid of any kina 
of powder, but it is best to preserve a whole- 
some respect for it. Just “be sure you are 
right, then go ahead.” In getting a new 
batch begin using a slightly smaller load, 
as smokeless powders sometimes vary in 
strength. A good pair of scales will be 
found very handy to have. 

Nebraska. LINCOLN RILEY, 

Capt. Neb. N. G. Ord. Dept. 


Interesting Information Concerning the .333 Jeffery 


Mr. Charles Newton, Care Outdoor Life: 
Dear Sir—I am not so situated that I can 

read every issue of Outdoor Life, but have 

not seen anything in regard to the Jeffery 


.333 rifle in any issues I have read. If there 
are any articles in any previous issues con- 
cerning this rifle, I would be greatly obliged 
if you would state, in the next issue, under 
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what dates they were published. If there 
have been none, I would thank you very 
much to publish the substance of this let- 
ter in the next issue, in order that some 
one who has used this rifle on game, or is 
familiar with its performance on game, 
might enlighten me a little on the subject. 
Georgia. E. O. M. 


once 





Answer.—The Jeffery .333 Mauser is an 
English-made rifle, sold by Abercrombie & 
Fitch of New York city. It is a true Mauser 
as to action, but with a longer magazine 
and bolt than those usually sold, this to ac- 
commodate the somewhat longer cartridge 
used. It has some few special “wrinkles” 
put on by the maker, but not of sufficient 
importance to» distinguish it particulariy 
from those made by other first-class mak- 
ers, although all contributing to the con- 
venience of the user. Its special interest is 
in the cartridge used. 

Two types of cartridges are furnished 
with it, one with a bullet of sharp point, 
weighing 250 grains, and the other with 
round-point bullet, weighing 300 grains. 
Both can be had in either soft-point or full- 
metal jacket. At the present time the 
Spitzer type of bullet has so firmly estab- 
lished its supremacy, when used at high ve- 
locities, that this only would be interesting. 

The diameter of the bullet is .331 inch; 
its length 1% inches. Therefore, it ranks, 
as to carrying power, superior to the Ross 
180-grain military bullet, and far ahead of 
anything else sold for sporting rifles, al- 
though slightly inferior, in this regard, to 
the English 225-grain .303 match bullet. 
Therefore, it is the longest range sporting 
rifle and cartridges now made, to the best 
of the writer’s knowledge. Others have 
higher initial velocities, but this is obtained 
by the use of a lighter bullet, which loses 
its velocity quite rapidly, hence is far less 
effective at some distance from the hunter 
than the muzzle energy and velocity would 
indicate. This is best illustrated by the ac- 
companying table of comparative ballistics 
of this cartridge, the Ross, Springfield and 
the Winchester .405 and Winchester .401 
auto-loading. 

The muzzle velocity is stated to be 2,600 
feet per second. That of the Ross military 
180-grain bullet is 2,700 foot seconds, while 
that of the Ross copper tube cartridge, with 
its 1421%4-grain bullet, is claimed to be 3,100 
foot seconds. The energy of the Jcffery 
.833 at the muzzle is 3,750 foot pounds; that 
of the Ross with light bullet is 3,049 foot 
pounds; that of the Ross military 180-grain 
bullet 2,916 foot pounds; that of the .405 
Winchester 3,236 foot pounds, and that of 
the Springfield, Model 1906, is 2,430 foot 
pounds. A glance at the table will show 
that the Jeffery .333, while having an enor- 
mous advantage in power at the muzzle, 
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holds this advantage, actually rather than 
proportionally, throughout its flight over the 
longest game shooting ranges. Compared 
with the Ross copper tube bullet, it has 715 
foot pounds more energy at the muzzle and 
578 foot pounds more at 500 yards, while 
the total energy of the .405 Winchester at 
500 yards is but 780 foot pounds. In other 
words, it has, at this range, almost the 
power of the .405 Winchester added to that 
of the Ross. 

My rifle weighs 8 pounds 4 ounces. It 
has quite a heavy recoil, but this is well 
taken up by the length and fitting of the 
stock; therefore is not so severe as might 
be expected, considering the power devel- 
oped; nevertheless, it is a man’s gun. 

As stated above, the bullets with which 
these cartridges are loaded are of the ex- 
tremely long range type. To the writer it. 
seems that a somewhat shorter bullet might | 
be used to advantage in game shooting. A 
187-grain bullet would have the same carry- 
ing power, or sectional dersity, as the Ross 
copper tube bullet, and undoubtedly could 
be given just as high a velocity. Its muz- 
zle energy would be 4,000 foot pounds. Over 
game shooting ranges it would be superior 
in effectiveness to the present longer bul- 
let. 

However, with the rifle and cartridge as 
it stands,‘ it is head and shoulders above 
any other cartridge sold in this country for 
efficiency. The next is the _ .30-caliber 
“Adolph Express,” and the third is the .280- 
caliber Ross. And there is no question 
about the Jeffery Mauser extracting the 
cartridge cases when you want them ex- 
tracted, regardless of whether you use the 
.330, the .280 Ross cartridge, for which the 
same rifle is made, or the .404 caliber. They 
are all Mausers, and that is enough said, 
when extraction, or insertion, either, is un- 
der consideration. 

In conclusion, the writer is firmly of the 
opinion that, with two bullets of the same 
energy, but differing in that the energy of 
one is derived from a comparatively heavy 
bullet at low speed, and that of the other 
from a lighter bullet at higher speed, the 
killing effect upon soft-skinned game of the 
lighter bullet at the higher velocity is far 
greater than that of the heavier bullet of 
the lower velocity; that is, within reason- 
able limits. The actual energy of the bul- 
let is not the true measure of its killing 
power. It is not uncommon to read of 
African sportsmen shooting lion with their 
heavy cordite double .450s, having a muzzle 
velocity of about 2,200 feet seconds, and the 
lion charging after being shot through with 
those bullets, which have a muzzle energy 
of nearly 5,000 foot pounds. In view of the 
ways and wiles of the Savage .22 high-power 
when it strikes deer or bear, it would be 
interesting to note the effect of such rifles 
as the .333 Jeffery or the .30 Adolph Ex- 
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press upon “his majesty.” We would put 
up a little side bet that he would not charge 
if struck anywhere near fairly. This may 
have been tried. We have not learned ot 
it, if that be the case. All the lions we 
ever saw were protected from our fury by 
surrounding them with steel bars, but, 
nevertheless, we are curious to learn the 
effects of the “explosive” habits of bullets 
whilst meandering around to the tune ot 
2,500 feet seconds or better, and suddenly 
encountering Leo Rex. 


In the following table the coefficient of 
form of the 180-grain Ross bullet is taken 
from the British Text Book of Small Arms 
and is decidedly better than the bullet ab- 


solutely figures out on the same basis used 
in the other computations. The coefficient 
of form allowed is .50, and the coefficient 
of form of the Ross copper tube used is .54, 
giving a ballistic coefficient for the Ross 
180-grain of .59, and of the Ross copper tube 
.443, that of the 172 Adolph Express as .493, 
that of the Jeffery .333 as .566. Actually the 
ballistic coefficient of the 180-grain Ross is 
slightly less than that of the Jeffery, but in 
making the table we allowed it everything 
claimed. As an example of the deviation, 
the British Text Book gives the coefficient 
of form of the United States service bullet 
as .56, while our ordnance department has 
determined it experimentally as .59. 
CHAS. NEWTON. 
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1,000 Yds.—Velocity, ft. sec. ..1,327 1,406 
Energy, ft. lbs..... 555 792 
Trajectory, ft..... 9.00 9.61 
Time, flt., sec..... 1.50 1.549 
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2,700 3,000 2,600 2,204 2,142 
2,430 3,440 3,750 3,236 2,038 
2,465 2,804 2,444 1,897 1,721 
2,024 3,010 3,325 2,399 1,316 


.055 .043 057 086 .097 
116 104 119 147 156 
2,244 2,618 2,294 1,623 1,371 
1,678 2,631 2,975 1,770 839 
241 18 244 .404 495 
244 215 245 .318 352 
2,038 2,439 2,147 1,384 1,131 
1,384 2,287 2,550 1,290 571 
595 44 578 1.073 1.334 
384 333 381 518 594 
1,668 2,100 1,871 1,078 914 
932 1,685 1,950 780 342 
2.035 1.44 1.79 4.137 5.654 
.709 598 .670 1.017 1.189 
1,068 1,395 1,310 780 584 
380 739 950 390 152 


14.48 8.76 10.79 28.49 42.224 
1.865 1.479 1.643 2.669 3.249 





The 86-Grain Soft-Point in .25-35 Winchester 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In response to Mr. 
Barker’s inquiry in the December number 
will say that I have used the &6-grain soft- 
point bullet in a .25-35 Winchester with very 
satisfactory results. I first tried the U. M. 
Cc. make, but found that they would not 
stand over 20 grains of Lightning. If more 
was used, most of the bullets would fail to 
reach the 50-yard target. When fired at a 
large sheet of paper at a distance of 6 or 7 


yards, the bullet would arrive all right, but 
in several pieces. The jacket usually left 
an irregular gash 144 to 2 inches long. Win- 
chester bullets gave no trouble at all. 

I found by experimenting progressively 
that 24 grains of Lightning would burn com- 
pletely, so I stopped there, although the 
primers (U. M. C. No. 9) did not indicate as 
much pressure as 19 grains developed be- 
hind the regular 117-grain bullet; 24 grains 
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filled the shell so full that I thought a very 
slight overload might develop dangerous 
pressure. 

The accuracy is as good or better up to 
400 yards (I have not tested it farther) as 
the standard load. I filed the sleeve of my 
peep sight down until the bullet struck the 
50-yard bull when the top of the front sight 
was held just touching the lower edge. At 
200 yards I cover the mark with the bead. 
At 300 I hold the width of the bead above 
the bull. I do not know what the velocity 
is, but to one accustcmed to the 2,000-foot 
velocity of the regular charge, it seems re- 
markably high. 

The recoil is lighter than that of the stan- 
dard load, while the report is much sharper 
I haven’t been fortunate enough yet to have 
that particular gun along when [ had a 
chance at anything larger than a jack rab- 
bit, but the effect of that little slug on a 
jack or prairie dog is disastrous, to say the 
least. It “messes them up” more than 
the .25-35-117 or the .32-40 high power. A 
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jack struck head on is reduced to a few 
shreds of fur and meat and a more or less 
fragrant odor. 

I like the shape of the U. M. C. bullet bet- 
ter than that of the Winchester make—it’s 
more pointed. I am going to try some U. 
M. C. full patched; I think they will hold to- 
gether better. Up to 200 yards, possibly 
farther, they should kill small game in- 
stantly. 

I have noticed no effect on the bore of the 
rifle. I think they shoot-cleaner than the 
regular charge, although I sometimes get a 
slight blue stain after using ammonia dope. 
I always clean with the ammonia cleaner 
recommended by the Remington people in 
their catalogue, and the nitro-solvent made 
according to Hudson’s formula. I use twice 
the amount of sperm oil the formula calls 
for. It seems to clean about as well and 
does not evaporate so quickly. When put- 
ting the gun away fcr a few days I oil the 
bore with neatsfoot oil. DAN D. AMSDEN. 

Colorado. 


Remodeling an Old Remingtion Revolver 
By Dan D. Amsden. 


Enclosed are three photographs of an old 
gun I have just finished remodeling. It is 
a Remington .44, originally made for powder 






and ball, The barrel is 8 inches long; 
length over all is 13% inches, and the 
weight is about 47 ounces. When I received 
it from Bannerman the end of the cylinder 
carrying the nipples had been turned off, a 
steel ring brazed on, and the cylinder cham. 
bered for the Old Model Colt’s .44 cartridge. 
The big square nose on the hammer had 
been drawn down to a point and a recoil 
plate fitted in back of the cylinder. The 
rest of the alterations are mine. To load, 
the rammer lever was dropped, the base pin 
slid forward and the cylinder slipped out; 
after the cartridges were in place, the above 
operation reversed with more or less ma- 


nipulation of the hammer added. This pro- 
ceeding was not so very much quicker than 
the original muzzle loading method. 





Cut No, 1. 


I first changed the barrel from octagon to 
round, using a file and emery cloth. Then 
I cut off the rammer lever about an inch 
forward of the frame. The stub had to be 
left on to hold the base pin in. The rammer 
itself was removed and a small block put 
in its place to hold the stub up against the 
barrel. A V-shaped spring holds the block 
in place. This combination works very well; 
one can remove the cylinder almost as 
quickly as from an S. A. Colt. An ejector 
tube taken from an old worn out Colt Army 
was next attached. The screw in the front 
end of the tube is screwed into a small 
stud, which in the Colt is brazed onto the 
barrel. I did not want to heat the barrel 
enough to braze a stud on, so I cut a slot 
and set the stud in that, the same way the 
front sight is put on most rifle barrels. 
Owing to the frame in front of the cylinder 
being wider than that in the Colt, the ejec- 


- 
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tor tube was 15% inches too short. I made 
an extension which I fastened to the frame 
with three screws and melted tin. As the 
tin ran in with the screws the block is on 
to stay. A longer ejector rod and spring 
were also fitted. I next filed a deep chan- 
nel in the frame back of the cylinder on the 
right side and made a gate to fit it. The 





gate was filed out in two pieces, which were 
screwed and sweated together. The screws 
were made long and without slots, when 
screwed up tight and the tin run in, they 
were filed off flush. After the surface was 
polished it was impossible to locate them. 
The gate works on a pin held in place by 
a coil spring and a screw. I then smoothed 
up the action, reduced the pull from about 
12 pounds to 4, and we were ready. for a 
trial. With the factory ammunition the gun 
was sighted for about 100 yards, so I made 
a slotted sight block and put it on the bar- 
rel in place of the old sight. A blade with 
a brass bead on it was pinned in the block. 
By the time I had gotten it sighted to 30 
yards I had discovered that it lacked pene- 
tration. The bullets were merely battered 
a little on the point when fired into a gravel 
bank, The penetration in soft pine was 
about 3 inches. One day I got a chance at 
a coyote at short range. He was standing 
broadside to me. I fired at his shoulder; 
he gave no indication of being hit, except to 
face about in the opposite direction. I shot 
again at his shoulder; he just crouched 
down and waited until I ran up and put a 
bullet into his head. Upon skinning him 1 
found that one bullet (the first, I think) had 
gone through his neck about midway be- 
tween his shoulders and ears. The other 
had passed through his body just below his 
backbone and about 5 inches back of his 
heart. The last bullet entered just back of 
his left ear and penetrated his skull with- 
out splintering it much. The bullet was 
found inside the skin near the right eye. A 
little later a jackrabbit “posed” for me at 
about 30 feet. The first bullet went clear 


over his back; he rose on all fours, and the 





next went through his lungs within an inch 
of his heart. It did not knock him off his 
feet. He humped his back, walked a few 
steps, fell over on his side and kicked until 
he bled to death. To say I was disgusted 
would be putting it mildly. 

I went home and dissected a cartridge. 
The O. M. Colt .44 is about the same shape 


Cut No. 2. 





as the Colt .45. The bullet is short, sharp- 
pointed and without grooves. It has two 
diameters—a heel that fits the shell and a 
shoulder that is of the same diameter as the 
outside of the shell. Behind the bullet 1 
found two cardboard wads with a disc of 
white wax between them. The powder 
charge was 23 grains; the bullet weighed 
210 grains. That looked like a pretty good 
combination, so I turned my attention to the 
gun. A few measurements located the trou- 
ble. The bore measured .441 inch, groove 
diameter was .469. The front part of the 
bullet was .450 and the heel .429. Length 
of bullet .645. Careful examination of a 
bullet that had been shot into an old cot- 
ton-filled comforter showed that the lands 
had left very shallow scratches which, ow- 
ing to the short, sharp point, were only 
about % inch long. The bullet was black- 
ened from end to end with powder residue. 
The heel had been enlarged about .001 inch, 
but I could detect no enlargement in the 
front part of the bullet. I think the two 
wads and the wax formed a sort of a cush- 
ion, preventing much upset. Having such a 
short bearing in the bore, its accuracy even 
at short range is remarkable. 

I tried to find a bullet that would fit the 
barrel. The .45 Colt bullet fitted the barrel 
pretty well, but it would not enter the shell 
or the mouth of the chambers. The only 
course left was a hollow-base bullet, so | 
took an Ideal mould that cast the standard 
.44 Russian, and worked it over. I bored an 
1%%-inch hole through the point from the in- 
side, using the sprue cutter as a guide for 
the drill. I then removed the sprue cutter 
and put in its place a plate with a steel cone 
fastened to it. The cone is truncated and 
extends into the bullet a little over half the 
length, or about even with the first groove. 
The plate is pivoted on a block that is 
screwed on the end of the mould opposite 
the joint. Two studs screwed into the 
mould and working in slots cut in the plate 
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keep the cone in the center of the opening 
when the mould handles are separated, thus 
facilitating the removal of the bullet. A 
stem about 3-16 inch long is left on the 


point of the bullet, but this is easily 
clipped off with a pocket knife. To put the 
sprue cutter on the mould so as to cut the 
sprue off at the point of the bullet would 
have necessitated filing about 3-16 inch off 
the face of the mould, so I left the cutter 
off. The new bullet measures .430 as cast; 
a resizing die was made which left the 
bullet the proper size to just fit the shell. 
Several different cones- were tried; the one 
finally accepted as the best formed a bullet 
that weighs 230 grains. 

With 20 grains of Semi-smokeless the gun 
kicked more than with the factory loads 
(which was almost imperceptible); it 
“threw up better,” but the accuracy was 
very poor. I next filled the shell with 
powder; it held 38 grains, but could not hit 
anything. After a little experimenting I 
settled upon 30 grains as being the most 
accurate load. Bullets recovered from a 
gravel bank are mere shapeless chunks of 
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- 
thing is noticed. The rifle marks are very 
deep and clean cut, but the base is con- 
tracted quite noticeably. Perhaps others 
using hollow base bullets are familiar with 
this. I have not been able to arrive at a 
satisfactory explanation. The comforter 
was rolled up as loosely as possible, the 
bullets went in about 18 inches. I have not 
been able to get close enough to a coyote 
to hit him with one of the new bullets, but 
I think one would be sufficient if it hit him 
anywhere in the body. 

The accuracy is very good, although not 
equal to either a .38 Colt Auto or a Model 
1905, S. & W. It holds its velocity and ac- 
curacy well at long range. Photo No. 1 
shows the gun “before treatment” and No. 
2 after. No. 3 shows the method of drilling 
the hole for the loading gate bearing pin. 
Bannerman’s price for this gun was $4.85. 

If I have gone into detail too much you 
may charge it up to Mr. Chauncey Thomas’ 
article in the September number. I endorse 
the rules therein with the exception of the 
one in regard to amusing incidents occur- 
ring on a hunting trip. Did not Mr. Thomas 





Cut No. 3. 


lead. The penetration is poor because the 
point goes right back into the body of the 
bullet and the base flares up over it. When 
fired into the old comforter, a very peculiar 


enjoy Mr. Alvord’s encounter with a wolf 
which was printed just a few pages farther 
on? I surely did. 

Colorado. 


The .22-Caliber Rifle and Cartridge 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Makers of various 
American arms advertise single-shots and 
repeaters to handle successfully three cart- 
ridges: the .22 long rifle, .22 long and .22 
short. This may be true, but it would ap- 
pear that any such barrel should handle one 
cartridge better than the other two. A bar- 
rel chambered for the long rifle should han- 
dle that better than the others. However, 
this may not always be the case, as the 





following actual experience of the writer 
seems to show: 

The rifle is a Stevens .22 “New Model 
Pocket Rifle,” 18-inch barrel, chambered for 


the .22 long rifle cartridge. It was about as 


accurate as a barrel could be for many thou- 
sand shots, but now it is quite well worn, 
chamber somewhat oversized, but still a .22 
long rifle bullet shoved through barrel 
reaches to bottom of rifles ordinarily. 
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Some rats became troublesome, and this 
rifle was chosen from among a half dozen 
others on account of the excellent peep and 
globe sights and fine trigger pull. 

As the long rifle black makes much noise, 
a lot of long rifle smokeless were secured. 
First the gun was targeted with the smoke- 
less With péor results. Difficulty was found 
in holding the bullets within a 2-inch circle 
at fifty feet, with about every tenth shot 
“keyholing” out of the 3-inch circle, or 
worse. No use to shoot that cartridge in 
that barrel. 

Then the .22 long rifle “Lesmok” was 
tried and the old barrel shot about as well 
as ever; groups of five shots on a dime at 
fifty feet were common. Then the .22 Le- 
smok short were tried. Results fully equal 
to or better than with the long rifle at fifty 
feet. No keyholing with either .22 long rifle 
or .22 short Lesmok. 

What does it all mean? Dr. Mann avers 
that a bullet should upset to fill the rifling 
to the bottom, but does it always with 


smokeless powder in .22 rifles made for 
black powder? It would appear not. Quite 
likely the smokeless bullets may be under 
size and do not properly upset; this must 
be the cause of the keyholing referred to. 
Something wrong, but just what is hard to 
determine. 

The same smokeless long rifle cartridge 
handles quite well in a new Marlin barrel, 
as it should, but the Lesmok long rifle or 
short is surely better in a worn barrel, and 
there are many such in use which the own- 
ers dislike to discard. 

Much is published in such publications as 
yours as to high-power barrels and ammuni- 
tion, bolt vs. lever actions, automatics, etc., 
etc., etc., but it seems to the writer that 
the subject of .22 barrels and ammunition 
has not, in the past, received attention due, 
considering the extent to which such arms 
are used. Perhaps the above may be of in- 
terest. 

A FRIEND OF THE DESPISED .22. 

Missouri. 


Likes the Model 1890 Winchester .22 Special 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For many years 1 
have been a silent and interested reader of 
the different discussions relative to firearms 
of every kind and description. Owing to 
there being no large game in this section 
of the country, I have been interested more 
in small-caliber rifles, such as the .22 and 
.25 class; in fact, I am a lover of. the .22 
W. R. F., 1890 model Winchester and can- 
not understand why it is considered in- 
accurate by some. I note the Remington U. 
M. C. ballistic table credits the common .22 
long rifle cartridge with accuracy from 100 
to 200 yards and the .22 W. R. F. from 50 to 
100 yards. I was also informed by a well- 
known gun expert that the .22 W. R. F. 
never was a success. I asked him why, and 
he said the ball was too light for the powder 
charge. I asked him how could he account 
for the accuracy of the .22-15, .60 Stevens 
and the .25-35 and such cartridges that are 
considered extremely accurate. He didn’t 
know. 

I have owned and shot every reliable 
make of .22 rifle to date, and now own my 
third .22 W. R. F., which I consider the best 
of the bunch. I am enclosing a target made 
by this rifle. (Note group, not value of 
count, as the sights were set for greater 
distance). This target covers ten shots at 
twenty-seven yards from muzzle of gun, sit- 
ting position, gun equipped with Lyman 





Ten-shot group at 27 yards, sitting position, 
with .22 W. R. F. and U. M. C. 
smokeless cartridges, 


combined rear sight and Sheard’s gold front, 

in my estimation, the best combination for 

a hunting rifle. I think this is a very good 

group and would give a telescope a good run 

for the money. L. B. COMPTON. 
Ohio. 


Cleaning and Oiling the .22-Caliber Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The experiences of 
one who has used about every kind of the 


above may be of value. First, as to clean- 


ing any and all such in which it is not prac- 
tical to clean from the breech. The Colt, 
of which there are still some in use, is prob- 
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ably the hardest to handle. It may be han- 
dled easily as follows: 

Use a rather small size steel rod with 
slotted end. With file reduce the slotted 
part pretty small, so as not to scratch rifl- 
ing. Cut strips of chamois skin into pieces 
an inch wide at one end, 2 inches long, and 
tapering to point at the other end. Insert 
rod from muzzle; the gun open, push down 
the carrier as far as it will go, out of the 
way, and insert a piece of chamois skin in 
slot in rod; pull piece of chamois* half way 
through slot; drop some oil onto chamois 
and pull it through the barrel. This cleans 
the chamber properly. Follow with more 
pieces of chamois until one comes through 
clean, and you know the barrel is clean, 
even without looking into it. It is useless 
to shove a swab back and forth through 
barrel, as it only tends to mar the rifling at 
muzzle and does no good. Oil with a small 
piece of clean chamois in slotted rod. There 
are many gun oils that are good. 

The above procedure may be followed 
with the Winchester automatic rifle, Model 
1903; also Winchester Models 1890 and 1906. 

However, with the last named models, 
take-down arms, the writer always cleans 
from the breech. This can be done easily 
by removing one screw from left side front 
part of receiver. Slide out key and remove 
breech block from receiver, which leaves 
barrel open from end to end. 

A rather thin steel “button head” rod 
should be used on the Winchester 1890 and 
1906 models when in this condition. With 
breech blocks removed, proceed to clean 
the 1890 and 1906 Winchester repeaters 
same as all single-shot Marlin take-down, 
Remington and other repeaters, by cleaning 
from the breech. 

Get some absorbent cotton from the drug 
store. A dime’s worth will last a )ong time, 
and a half pound for 35 cents probably a 
lifetime. Get a rather large-size brass clean- 
ing rod with button on end. Lay a small 
wad of the cotton over breech end; drop 
upon it a little good oil and shove it through 
the barrel. After it is through, care must 
be used in pulling back the cleaning rod to 
see that button head does not strike muzzle 
on the return. While the brass might not 
damage rifling at muzzle, too much care 
cannot be exercised. The first cotton wad 
is to be followed by others pushed through 
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—large ones—as tight as one can drive 
them, until one comes through about as 
clean as it went in; then, and not until 
then, is it safe to call the barrel clean. 

More than one oiled wad may be required. 
In case the barrel has suffered in the past 
from poor cleaning and is not too bad, it 
may be improved by the use of Marble rifle 
cleaner, which is a brush with brass bristles. 
It is generally used with a Marble rod, onto 
which it screws, but if one does not care to 
buy the Marble rod, the cleaner may be suc- 
cessfully used by shoving it through from 
the breech with any rod. 

Sometimes a barrel may become glassy or 
with a glazed appearance inside. This may 
be improved by use of the Marble cleaner 
smeared with a small amount of “Winches- 
ter Rust Remover.” There seems to be 
some sort of a cutting substance, probably 
crocus, in the Winchester Rust Remover 
which removes the glassy surface of the 
bore and improves the shooting of a barrel. 

One thing must be watched carefully in 
any and all cleaning of small rifled arms, 
and that is to allow the cleaning rod to 
turn in the hand while pulling or shoving 
through when cleaning to allow the wad or 
patch to follow the rifling. Many barrels 
are ruined beyond repair by driving a tight, 
dry wad through where wad has picked up 
small particles of any kind of grit or sand. 
A particle of grit almost invisible to the 
unaided eye will scratch a barrel, so that it 
will never be again what it should be. 

The small particle of grit on wad, if al- 
lowed to follow the rifling, might do no 
harm, 6 € 

Marble’s rods have a swivel joint whi 
automatically takes care of the above fea- 
ture, but in solid rods without the swivel, 
one can soon learn to allow the rod to 
turn in the hand as it is shoved or pulled 
through the barrel. 

Some reader may remark, “Who would 
take so much care of a measly .22?” Some 
of us value our 22s highly, and when a good 
one is at hand why not keep it good? 

Of a dozen the writer has handled in the 
last dozen years, only one failed completely 
and that was a 22 L. R. barrel in which not 
to exceed 500 .22 short smokeless cartridges 
with hard, dry, lead bullets were shot, which 
ruined it completely for any and all black 
or smokeless loads. ‘“.22 LONG RIFLE.” 


An Admirer of the .32-20 Smith and Wesson 


Have only once seen mention of the .32 
Winchester cartridge, used in revolvers, in 
Outdoor Life. This was in an article en- 
titled “Six-gun Talk,” appearing in the June 
number, I think. Now, I happen to possess 
one of the S. & W. military models, 6% 
inches, handling this cartridge, and it does 





handle it perfectly. Being light and not 
very muscular, I have reduced the powder 
charge to 17 grains and find it reduces re- 
coil and does not impair accuracy. Shoot 
rabbits constantly, and crows, ducks, etc., 
and do a little rapid-fire practice at bottles, 
cans, etc., now and again and don’t think 
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one could wish for a nicer weapon. Of 
course, I don’t say as a weapon of offence 
and defense it would appeal to the .45 man, 


but I would not care to “get one” into me 
from it. ROBT. W. LEGGE. 
Australia. 


Winners of the National Military Match 


The Denver’ Revolver 
Team, composed of A. M. 
Poindexter, C. M. Mce- 
Cutchen, Arthur Smith and 
Capt. A. H. Hardy, affili- 
ated with the Unite‘ 
States Revolver Associa- 
tion, has been officially an- 
nounced by the secretary 
of that association as the 
winning team of the Na- 
tional Military Match. 

The conditions of this 
match were as follows: 
Team of four men, dis- 
tance 50 yards, target 
Standard American, 25 
shots per man, in strings 
of five shots, fifteen sec- 
onds per string. Arm, 
regulation military revol- 
ver; ammunition, full serv- 
ice load. 

The score made by the 
above team was 774, or 49 
points above the world’s 
record. In winning this 
match the above team won 
the $500 Winans trophy 
and a solid gold medal 
which is emblematic of the 
championship of the 
United States and posses- 
sions and is the most valu- 
able trophy offered for re- 
volver shooting. 

Mr. A. M. Poindexter, 
one of the team winners, 
also won the individual 
target revolver match 
with a score of 467 out of 
a possible 500, this aiso being a world’s rec- 
ord. Mr. Poindexter fired at an 8-inch bull’s 








DENVER REVOLVER CLUB TEAM. 


Sitting, left to right, A. M. Poindexter, Capt. A. H. Hardy; 
standing, left to right, Arthur Smith, C. McCutcheon, 


eye at fifty yards, missing it but once out of 
fifty shots, making a zroup of 4 inches. 


The Newton-Crossman Controversy Closed 


In our last issue we gave notice that the 
Newton-Crossman controversy would be 
wound up in the January number; but since 
our December number went to press we 
have received from Mr. Crossman a letter 
requesting us to withdraw his remarks criti- 
cising Mr. Newton, intended for the Janu- 
ary number. Therefore, this number, and 
all succeeding ones, will be given up to 
more absorbing and instructive articles on 
Arms and Ammunition. 


Mr. Newton has information and data on 


many valuable subjects of interest to the 


readers of this department, which we shall 
be glad to publish from time to time as 
they are ready. 





The Sixth Annual Pow-Wow and Tourna- 
ment of the Pacific Indians will be held 
during the week of July 21 to 25, both days 
inclusive, on the grounds of the Raymond 
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(Washington) Gun Club. The Indians will 
add as much or more money than in their 
1912 tourney, besides the thirty solid gold 
honor medals that proved such a great hit 
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at last meeting, and other new and special 
features calculated to make the game more 
attractive, which will be later announced in 
detail. 


The Shotgun 
By S. E. Wright. 


In the November issue of your magazine 
I note an article by one who signs himself 
“A Steady Hold,” in which he prognosti- 
cates the retirement of the shotgun from 
the game fields. It is to »e hoped that his 
prognostications do not come true. Person- 
ally, I would be able to get along without 
the shotgun as I, too, am somewhat a steady 
hold; but I have used a shotgun since child- 
hood and have watched its development 
from the little single-barrel up to the beau- 
tiful trap and field grades now being put 
out by our leading makers. But while one 
of the Remington automatic shotguns oc- 
cupies a place in my gun case, yet my fa- 
vorite weapon is the little 1890 model Win- 
chester, chambered for .22 shorts, which 
stands beside it. And while I can bag my 
share of the game with the little pea- 
shooter, the average man, or hoy, either, is 
more liable to puncture a cow, calf, horse 
or human being when using a .22, than he is 
to hit the bird or animal he shoots at. 

Out here in Oregon we are confronted on 
all sides by the “keep off” signs, and when 
I meet a land owner and ask him why he 
put up those signs, the reply invariably is: 
“T had a horse, or cow, or some other ani- 
mal shot by someone hunting;” and nine 
times out of ten further inquiry brings out 
the fact that the animal was shot with a 
rifle. The average person seems to have 
very little knowledge of the damage that 
may be done with a rifle in settled districts, 
when in the hands of a careless person; 
and I have known boys, and men, too, who 
were not only careless with a rifle, but 
criminally so. Even the little .22 becomes 
a deadly weapon when in the hands of a 
careless person. 

It is a fact, I believe, that a great ma- 
jority of those who love to shoot use a shot- 
gun. “A Steady Hold” says, “The average 
range of a shotgun is twenty yards.” Ad- 
mitting that is so—although [ think he must 
be familiar with pretty poor shotguns—then 
an animal or a human being, is not apt to 
get badly hurt at a distance of 100 to 200 
yards from the idiot who shoots first and 
looks cfterwards. But supposing the idiot 
has a rifle? even a .22—what then? Is a 
person or any animal safe at such a dis- 
tance? I will admit a great many birds are 
badly wounded and get away to die when 
shot at long distance with a shotgun; but 
they also crawl away to die when shot at 
very close range. They aiso crawl away 
and die when shot with a rifle. I have 
known a butter-ball duck to get away after 





being shot through the body lengthwise 
with a .45-70 Springfield rifle. I killed the 
duck with a shotgun. As to the gun being 
a game getter, I for one, do not kill any 
more game with my automatic shotgun than 
I do with my .22. Often when a bird could 
be potted with the .22 as it sits on a fence 
or a bough, it escapes alive and well from 
the shotgun, being protected by bushes, 
trees, etc., as it flies away. I am not guilty 
of shooting a sitting bird or animal with 
the shotgun, and if “A Steady Hold” thinks 
anyone can hit every flying bird he shoots 
at with a shotgun he has another think com- 
ing. I. would like to see him try it. [I think 
the shotgun gives a lot of people a great 
amount of pleasure with a minimum of dan- 
ger, while were it abolished, the danger to 
human beings and domestic animals would 
be increased a thousand fold. With rifles 
in the hands of every man and boy who can 
shoot a little, no farmer would allow hunt- 
ing on his land, and even so, no person or 
domestic animal would be safe, and just 
think of being out in the woods where a lot 
of irresponsibles are banging away with 
rifles. 

I was in Cuba in 1898, and it was hot 
enough for me, too, when the bullets began 
to call, slobber and whine about us, but | 
would consider myself just as safe there as 
where a lot of careless men and boys were 
shooting rifles promiscuously. I would be 
hunting the largest tree I could find or a 
hole in the ground, and I have never been 
much of a hole or tree hunter, either. 

While we are developing into a nation of 
expert riflemen, what show will the game 
have? When little Bob White or Bunny is 
potted with a .22 in the hands of an expert 
rifleman, his comrades will quietly wait for 
the expert rifleman to pot them, too, for the 
.22 makes but little noise and does not scare 
them. But let the game hog come along 
with the shotgun and shoot once or twice 
and every bird or animal not killed or 
wounded by said game hog, will leave that 
vicinity in the least time possible. Then 
when we become a nation of expert rifle- 
men, the only place said expert riflemen 
will be tolerated is on the rifle ranges, per- 
haps, or in the mountains, and then the for- 
est rangers will be after him—at the risk of 
their lives—for destroying growing timber. 
What wiped out the American bison? What 
is wiping out the deer? The shotgun? Not 
much. Let the Federal government prohibit 
the feeding of lakes, ponds and marshes, 
where wild ducks feed and become tame, 
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and are then assassinated by a lot of heavy 
sports in the guise of sportsmen. Let the 
hunters declare increasing war on every 
hawk, owl, crow and house cat that is found 
in the woods or fields. Let the states place 
a bounty on cougars, wildcat, wolf, etc., and 
make the bounty sufficient to induce hunt. 
ers to wipe these animals out, and then 
watch the game increase. I can get along 
without the shotgun, but I hope I will not 
have to do so, and I am not selfish enough 
to wish to deprive others of the pleasure 
they derive from its use. 1 have no interest 
in the making or selling of shotguns. I have 
now an automatic shotgun, a .30-30 feather- 
weight take-down rifle, a .22 Winchester ri- 
fle and a Colt automatic .45-caliber pistol. 

I expect to add to these a 20-gauge shot: 
gun and a .35-caliber automatic ritle. Dif- 
ference of opinion is all right; that is what 
makes some men Presidents. But we al- 
ready have too much meddling with our 
right to own and use firearms, and sports- 
men should begin to see that such meddling 
is stopped before a few cranks who prob- 
ably never were allowed to own a gun in 
their own country will have laws passed 
that will prohibit us from owning them, and 
will place us on the level of the peasants 
and serfs of Europe. Quien sabe? 

















ADMIRING HIS NEW “PUMP.” 


A. G. Holmes at Point Au Sable, near Green 
Bay, Wis., and a new specially built 
pump gun that he has just re- 
ceived from the factory. 














Through the Snow 


Tramping slowly through the forest over creeks and swamps and bogs, 
Watching every move around us, ducking limbs and straddling logs, 
Weary almost to distraction miles away from cabin fire, 

Up steep hills and over hog-backs, and the one beyond is higher, 

And the snow is getting deeper, now up almost to our knees, 

But the trail is getting fresher, underneath the big pine trees. 

Now we think we’re getting near him; see, he’s browsing here and there, 
Once again we’re slowly moving, listening, watching everywhere. 
Look! The trail’s joined by another—two ahead now, buck and doe; 
We will get them if we’re careful—slowly-waddling-through-the-snow. 


Yes, we jumped them in the thicket; my pard shot twice and so did I, 
Saw their white flags for a second, heard a lonely, dismal sigh, 

Cut some hair from off the buck’s rump, split a poplar right in two, 

Hard luck! Yes, it hits us sometimes; didn’t it ever occur to you? 

We light our pipes, feel some better, got a hunch we’ll get him yet, 
Always looking on th’ bright side, snew still falling, mighty wet. 

On their tracks our eyes are fastened, leading downward towards the lake, 
Jumping over logs and brush heaps, over streams without a break. 

But we aren’t th’ Hiawathas like you read of years ago, 

For we turn back towards th’ cabin—slowly-waddling-through-the-snow. 


NEIL FINCH. 
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No. 9—Us Poor Folks 


“T have considered the days that are gone and the years of ancient time.’ 


Tumbling over a number of hunting maga- 
zines and catalogues gives one the unavoid- 
able impression that this outdoor life is a 
rich man’s game, like the law. Cartridges 
are from 5 to 10 cents each, rifles cost from 
$25 to $100 and last only a thousand shots 
or so, while shotguns cost from two to five 
times as much more. Silk tents, silk sweat- 
ers costing up to $75, guides and pack trains 
at from $5 to $50 a day, it all counts up. 
The result is that the poor cuss stays at 
home or goes out to see the old folks on 
the ranch, and pitches hay till he suddenly 
realizes that the finest literature on earth 
is the time table. 

Still, it seems to me that I remember that 
the best times I ever had under an open sky 
was with an old 16-bore muzzle loader, and 
powder in the bottle so scarce that I almost 
counted the grains. Maybe there is another 
man in the United States who remembers 
the same thing? 

Or even today, no doubt here and there 
a boy pores over this magazine with the 
same hopeless feeling that he reads about 
the international yacht races. He cannot 
camp out without bedding, and Ma won’t 
let him have her best blankets. Besides, 
they are white ones, and who ever heard 
of a real camper, like Daniel Boone or Jesse 
James, rolling up with his trusty rifle in a 
white blanket? It simply won’t do, so we 
will loaf disconsolately down to the corner, 
get in with the gang and learn how to drink 
booze. 

Let the Old Man have his fancy togs if 
he wants them. And let the moths chew 
Ma’s blankets in peace. Let’s see what we 
can do for ourselves, and maybe we can go 
camping after all. 


) i aed 


The first necessity for a camper is not a 
gun, but a bed. Suppose we take four or 
five gunny sacks, rip them up, and wash 
them in the irrigating ditch, sew them with 
ordinary twine into pieces about 5 by 7 
feet, depending on how tall you are. Now 
for the filling, or wadding. Cheap cotton, 
good enough for camp purposes, can be had 
for about 10 to 15 cents a pound, and two 5- 
pound comforts make a pretty good bed. 
This means about $1.50, 
there is something better and cheaper — 
“silk floss” it is called in the department 
stores. Out in the swamp we usually call 
it “cat tails.” In short, collect the cat tail 
heads when ripe and store them till you 
get ready to bedding, then 
“shell” them just as vou would corn, but 
inside a grain sack, and your own common 
sense will suggest what is next to be done. 
The result will be plenty of light, fluffy 
stuffing for your camp blankets, and the 
whole bed has cost nothing but a little work 
and horse sense. Ma has nothing to say 
about that bed, either. Nixie! That is the 
best part of it. It is yours. 

Any boy worth his salt can rig up a very 
battered but a very practical cooking outfit 
from the kitchen discard. Maybe—accord- 
ing to Mr. Haines and, I fear, others—I have 
tincanitis, but the fact remains that one can 
do wonders with a pile of old tin cans. Melt 
off the tops, punch holes with a wire nail in 
each side, hammer these holes flat and 
smooth, and you have excellent coffee pots, 
kettles, and even a lantern. By picking out 
the right sized cans you can have them al! 
“nest” nicely, almost as closely as the fancy 
high-priced aluminum ones Dad uses. For 
handles use copper wire, if you can get it. 


of course. But 


make your 
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Nosing around places where there are elec- 
trical connections will usualiy produce 
enough copper wire for all practical pur- 
poses. Stick it in the fire to burn off the 
insulations. Fire cannot hurt copper very 
well. But baling wire will do. Old pie 
plates make good frying pans, remember, 
and an old broiler or toaster is not hard to 
beg from Ma, or from some other chap’s 
Ma. 


You now have the bed and the cooking 
outfit. Next comes the tent. But why a 
tent? A tent is useful only if one is travel- 
ing all the time, which us poor folks cannot 
afford to do. Besides, we want to loaf out 
under the trees, and this means staying in 
one spot. Most outings are taken in dusty 
roads, much as the hens take theirs, but 
there are usually lots of green, cool places 
within from one to twenty miles of the 
house where one can camp all summer and 
have a better time than turning teamster 
for the summer, and without being paid for 
it, either. In short, tar paper. Two or three 
boys can chip in and buy enough building 
paper and mosquito netting to make a good 
camp for from $1 to $2. A hatchet, some 
wire nails and a box of tacks and a pair of 
old shoes completes the necessities. The 
old shoes are cut up into leather buttons. 
so as to make big heads for the tacks, other- 
wise the paper will pull loose in a wind- 
storm. For windows use part of an old 
sheet greased with any kind of oil; bacon 
grease will do. Or use heavy paper oiled. 
The best grease is an ordinary “tallow” can- 
dle which costs about 2 cents, and is not 
made of tallow at all, but of paraffine. When 
the window gets too dirty, rip it out and 
put in another one. For the frame work, 
cut poles, branches of trees, or any old thing 
that the country affords. The best tent | 
know of is a shanty, and the one just out-" 
lined is not at all bad. 


Well, boys, you have your outfit. Suit 
yourself about the grub. Take along some 
old carpet for the dirt floor if you want to, 
or to make a hammock of. Or a hammock 
is to be made of gunny sacks, remember. 
Don’t despise the gunny sack. It is not fa- 
mous in history or poetry, nor is it men- 
tioned in grand opera, but it makes the 
best saddle blanket I know of; washed and 


dried to the borse’s back a layer at a time, 
then quilted with soft yarn. 

If you have too much to carry in one 
trip, why! make two trips. Somehow the 
fashions about camping seem to be more 
rigid and foolish than they are on Fifth 
Avenue. Camping does not mean hunting 
any more than hunting means camping. 
Thousands camp yearly in Yellowstone 
Park, but no one hunts there; and thou- 
sands hunt in game preserves all over 
America, but never camp there. You can 
camp out without a gun just as you can 
hunt without a Dutch oven. 

This thing of “hunting” knives, hatchets, 
clothing and “camp” blankets, cots, cooking 
outfits and whatnot is more or less non- 
sense. The family hatchet and kitchen 
butcher knife do just as well, and camp is 
a fine place to wear out old pants, better 
than giving them away and buying new 
“camp” ones. 


If you have no old clothes suitable, then 
invest in a commonplace suit of overalls. 
The best hunt I ever had, when we got 
plenty of deer, a bear, four elk, some ante- 
lope and other pets, was a 75-cent gray rail- 
road man’s “jumper” and a pair of 50-cent 
brown overalls. A 50-cent bedsheet and 
some linseed oil makes a very fair “slicker” 
for camping purposes. It will last long 
enough for camping purposes, but will rot 
in time. 


As for food, 10 cents a meal for each 
camper will feed one well in.camp. Buy 
rice, beans, flour, cornmeal, dried peas, 
dried fruits, and learn how to cook. Such 
food costs from 3 to 30 cents a pound dry, 
which means from five to ten times as 
much in quantity when cooked, as the water 
adds much weight and costs nothing. Fish 
and small game help out at times, and 25 
cents will give a fine fishing outfit, if there 
is a willow handy. Of course, the split 
bamboo is better, but then a private car is 
also better than the day coach. The differ- 
ence is money, merely cold cash, and all 
said and done, there is more fun in the wil- 
low pole. If you must have a gun, $5 or $6 
will buy a good single-barre]l shotgun. An- 
other $5 will usually pick up a good black- 
powder rifle, such as the old .45-70 Win- 
chester, 1886 model, and a better gun was 









































never made for all-round use. Two or three 
dollars—and sometimes even $1—will buy 
an old .45-70 Springfield. It is rather long 
and heavy, but it has killed many an Indian, 
buffalo and bear. It is a good gun yet, but 
out of fashion. 

Horses are what cost money when camp- 
ing. If one can arrange to cut out the live- 
stock, then camping is within reach of al- 
most anybody’s pocketbook. Often the 
horse feed alone represents over half the 
cost of the trip. I have sold many a sack 
of oats at 7 cents a pound, and today hay 
is $40 a ton. It is better and cheaper to 
pay $5 or even $10 to have the stuff hauled 
to camp than to be worried with horses all 
summer and move from place to place. 
Traveling is hard work, and expensive. 
When you break camp, leave much of the 
outfit behind. Give it away if you can; 
otherwise burn it. It usually does not pay 
to pack home a lot of junk that next year 
will be so rotted or rusted as to be useless, 
and that does not pay for the room it takes 
up all winter. Take the old stuff, nearly 
used up, anyhow, and when done camping, 
destroy it and come home light. 

This applies especially to the camp stove. 
To come home like a shame-faced pup with 
a lot of battered tinwear behind one dis- 
plays bad judgment, just as the purp did 
when he got mixed up with those horrid 
boys. Throw it away and get rid of it. 
There are some people who will save up 
old newspapers. What for? They them- 
selves don’t know. 

Now as to “roughing it.” That may be 
all well enough to a few hardy men used 
to the outdoor life who have never known 
anything better, and it is the sure sign of 
the rawest of the raw tenderfoot. Roughing 
it is no fun, and we usually go camping for 
a good time; not to come home sick. One 
has the same stomach in camp as he has in 
the office, remember, and it will not endure 
abuse very long anywhere. The meals must 
be regular, well cooked and eaten with a 
relish, or else you pay for it later. Doctors 
know that the fall is when they have to at- 
tend the most cases of typhoid fever, and 
many of these cases are due to a rundown 
condition of the body because the camper 
was “tough enough to stand anything.” His 
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“iron constitution” really enjoyed “roughing 
it,’ and he was quite a man generally; not 
made of common human clay, you under- 
stand, but a sort of cross between a grizzly 


bear and a sausage grinder. Later the folks 
call in the doctor to tinker up that fron con- 
stitution, and camping is no good, anyhow. 
Nothing is that lacks sense. 


Three makes the best size camping party 
Two soon get tired of each other, while four 
are too Hable to split into two couples, and 
friction develops. With three it is always a 
two-to-one vote, and that makes for peace 
Five are too many, at least on the camping 
basis I am speaking of here. This article 
is meant for boys, but their exact age, you 
notice, is not mentioned. For $10 each three 
live boys can have a month in camp just as 
well as not, if they want to rig up their 
own outfit. And one month is quite enough. 
By that time the novelty begins to wear off, 
and one of Ma’s pies tastes awful good, and 
a white sheet begins to have its attractions. 
Man enjoys nothing but change. 

The best place to learn to cook is in Ma’s 
kitchen. She will show you how to make 
bread, boil beans and make coffee. No one 
is born with this information, remember, 
and it is harder to do over a campfire than 
on the kitchen stove. So do not go camping 
till you can cook a good meal in the house. 
and take nothing along that you do not 
know how to cook. And don’t be ashamed 
to know how to cook. Cooking is only chem- 
istry. In fact, all chemistry came out of 
cooking, and the greatest cooks of the world 
have been men. A boy or man who cannot, 
or is ashamed to, cook his own food if need 
be (and cook it well, too!) needs someone 
to comb his hair or button up his coat for 
him. In camp it is more important to be 
a good cook than it is to be a good shot, 
and the place to learn to cook, remember, 
is in the kitchen. I can cook a little, and 
have found it to be one of the most useful 
things I ever learned. A woman who can- 
not cook is worthless, of course; a shame 
to herself and her sex, but compared to the 
host of good women cooks, these few are 
too useless to bother about. 

As conditions vary so over the country, 1 
know of no good camp cook book. I doubt 
if it can be written. It takes longer to boi! 
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at timber line than on the sea beach, but 
less time to roast or bake, and hard water 
cooks up different than does soft water. Dif- 
ferent woods, and whether they are wet or 
dry, give widely different degrees of heat 
in a camp fire. All this comes down to a 
matter of personal experience and judgment 
in each case, something no cook book could 
possibly cover. It it well, however, to make 
up a camp cook book of your own. Then 
you know what you are doing, and can jot 
down not only what to do but the things to 
avoid. Better keep two copies of this, as 
one is liable to get lost in camp, and then 
all your work is gone. Leave a copy at 
home and take two with you. A camp cook 
book can be made practically waterproof by 
treating the pages with parafine and a hot 
iron after it is written, or typewritten. If 
on a long trip, have the receipts typewrit- 
ten on thin, strong, close-woven cloth, then 
use parafine, and you have a book hard to 
wear out. 


For some months I have looked in each 
issue of Outdoor Life for some account of 
the fireless cooker in camp. It is—or, at 
least was—used in the army, and next to 
the camp kettle is the handiest utensil in 
camp. Beans or rice or a stew need not 
boil all day with some one to tend the fire; 
they can be put away in the “fireless,” and 
will take care of themselves, yet be steam- 
ing hot when the hunters come home drip- 
ping wet and shivering cold. Next to a 
smiling woman just beyond a sirloin, there 
fis nothing quite as good as a fireless cooker 
when you open it in a wet tent after tramp- 
ing twenty miles in the rain. 


Now, don’t have visions of big trunk-like 
boxes and fancy prices in the catalogues. 
The fireless cooker was the invention of the 
miserably poor of Europe, primarily to save 
fuel. The one IT used last was made out of 
our old friend the gunny sack and an armful 
of straw, all poked into an old soap box. It 
worked just like the $75 kind. You can, you 
know, wrap your blanket around a mess of 
beans in the morning and you will have a 
fireless cooker all day without knowing it. 
The widely advertised Thermo bottles, 
some of which will keep water hot for two 
days, are only fireless cookers with a fancy 
name. You buy a vacuum for about $4 a 


pound when you get a Thermo bottle, and 
cork for about $1 a pound when you get a 
fireless cooker in the stores, when you can 
have exactly the same thing with an old 
gunny sack and some dry grass for nothing 
but the “know how.” The West, you know, 
would never have been settled but for bal- 
ing wire and gunny sacks. They were the 
two most useful fruits grown west of the 
Big Muddy for a long time, and a few old- 
timers rather like them now, don’t vou 
know? 

Learn how to use the fireless cooker, and 
two-thirds of your camp cooking problem is 
solved. 

Now another thing: Why only one camp- 
fire? When night catches me with an empty 
stomach I find it rather convenient to have 
one big flaring fire for light and a smaller 
cooking fire nearby. Wood is usually cheap, 
so why dance around a house afire to toast 
some bacon or go to the otherneedless ex- 
treme and grope blindly in the rainy dark 
over a bed of coals? Out of such simple 
things is a camp made or marred. All this, 
of course, is tiresome to the old camper; 
this article is for busted boys, remember, so 
please turn the page and read somewhere 
else and leave the kids alone with their tin- 
can outfit, tar paper shanty and gunny sack 
bedding. Go off and kill a bear. We’re 
busy learning how to cook, for Ma didn’t 
teach us in the kitchen before we left. We 
were afraid Sis would guy a feller, but 
we’ve got to learn how to cook mighty darn 
soon or go home for something to eat and 
the painkiller bottle. 

But to get back to our pots and pans. It 
often is almost impossible to get the fire 
going. Ma herself has thought bad words 
on this subject even with the kitchen stove, 
and it has a long pipe... Stuart Edward 
White makes a rare suggestion in one of 
his books on camping, and they are fine, 
too; better read them; and that is this: 
Take a piece of rubber tube about 1 foot 
long and into one end slip a bit of brass or 
copper tube about 2 inches long. A leadless 
cartridge will do. Flatten one end to a slit 
and use the affair to bloW the fire with. 
The invention deserves to rank with the 
rear Lyman sight. It costs perhaps a dime, 
can be carried in the vest pocket and 
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works like a bantam blacksmith bellows. 

Speaking of inventions and discoveries, | 
will here venture one of my own, but no- 
where equal to White’s. To remove rust, 
polish metal parts, and even to whet a knife 
have you ever tried a common emery rubber 
ink eraser? It works all right. Its merits 
I will leave each to find out by trial. It 
acts a good deal like fine sandpaper, but 
lasts longer, costs less and is more con- 
venient. A small, flat file is better in camp 
than a whet stone, remember. The Hudson 
Bay Company introduced the fashion, I un- 
derstand, a long time ago. 

But to get back to camp. Beware of the 
old log cabin. Yes, I mean exactly that—- 
don’t scratch. Nor do [I like to have to take 
a whole day to boil all the clothes and bed- 
ding. Sulphur does not seem to effect them 
at all. Once I burned two pounds of sul- 
phur in one log room and left it closed all 
day just to drive out some bedbugs. But 1 
could not jump their claim in this fashion. 
Evidently they retired outdoors for a breath 
of air and came back when the dew began 
to fall. You can rid a log cabin of them— 
and such things—by burning it down, but 
this method has its drawbacks, especially a 
cabin borrowed for only a few days. The 
owner is liable to get peeevish. 

Now one more hunch and we quit for the 
night: The “cache.” The word, by the 
way, is pronounced “cash,” just as you 
would speak of money. If you hunt in a cer- 
tain section of the country a good deal, 
there is no use packing things to and from 
camp—or home—all the time. Select a dry, 
safe place and cache a smal] tincan kettle, 
some matches, perhaps a few cartridges and 
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A can of beans makes a fine cache 
if you left your lunch or want to stay all 


bacon. 


night. Leave tea rather than coffee in the 
cache, as coffee soon spoils in the open air, 
or in a tincan that has been opened to the 
air. Boiling and oxogen are the two mortal 
foes of coffee. “Coffee boiled is coffee 
spoiled” remember, and the air itself has 
in a short time nearly the same result. 

While half a dozen of such small caches 
scattered over the country eight or ten 
miles from camp or the ranch house, a man 
feels really comfortable if he is caught out 
in a driving rain or has to stay out all night. 
Poke everything into one tin can with a lid 
on it, then hang or bury in a safe dry place. 
I usually forget the place, but this is a mere 
detail. The cost of each cache is probably 
a quarter. Don’t forget that animals can 
smell the contents of the cache and may try 
to dig it out or pull it down. 

If some of the Rockefeller kind of folks 
get to poking fun at these remarks about 
us poor folks and kids, let said smiling 
haughty ones turn back to some old num- 
bers of Outdoor Life in the Arms and Am- 
munition Department, the best of its kind 
published in America today, by the way, 
and glance over some remarks about matter 
and energy in the forms of solids and fluids. 
Maybe that will hold them for awhile. And 
if any one comes nosing around camp and 
pokes fun at our tar-paper shanty, our 
gunny-sack comforts and our tincan and 
baling-wire kitchen, we can tell ’um to go— 
well, you know where. It was with such 
outfits in the early days that the old-timers 
broke the trails across the prairies and the 
peaks, and if it was good enough for them 
I guess it is good enough for us poor folks. 











Fur Farming 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The increasing 
scarity of many of the fur-bearing animals 
and the increased demand for furs has for 
a long time been the subject for consider- 
able attention by the experts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Until the past session 
of Congress, however, an appropriation 
could never be obtained for use in experi- 
menting in the propagation and raising of 
fur-bearing animals, which lack of funds 
has seriously retarded and impeded the 
work along the iines of investigating the 
possibilities of raising animals purely for 
the fur markets. Senator Heyburn of Idaho 
introduced a bill during the last session of 
Congress providing for the investigations 
and experiments in connection with rearing 
fur-bearing animals, including the mink and 
marten, which item was incorporated in the 
provisions of the agricultural appropriation 
bill for the current year. The two animals, 
“mink and marten,’ are enumerated in the 
law which was done to insure that the in- 
vestigations and experiments would include 
these two very valuable fur-bearing animals. 
Of course the law would permit the inves- 
tigations to include other animals, as no 
kind of fur-bearing animal is expressly pro- 
hibited, but for the present it is probable 
that the experiments will be limited to the 
two animals mentioned. There has been 
some question about the appropriation be- 
ing available for the purpose mentioned, 
notwithstanding that the law specifically 
names the animals, therefore it was neces- 
sary for the Treasury Department to render 
a decision, interpreting the provisions of the 
appropriation which has just been done, al- 
lowing the Department of Agriculture to 
proceed with the experiments and investiga- 
tions in raising the mink and marten. The 
fur farm will be immediately established 
and located in the state of Idaho, probably 
in the mountain region, where it gets good 
and cold, as the cold climate appears to be 
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necessary for the production of good quality 
of furs. This industry of fur-farming ap- 
pears never to have been tried anywhere on 
a scientific scale, though there have been 
several successful private experiments in 
raising the rare black, blue and silver foxes 
for their skins. These experiments in fox 
farming have been especially successful in 
parts of Canada. The Department of Agri- 
culture plans to begin with the raising of 
the mink and marten, as they are two rea- 
sonably prolific animals whose skins are 
not only valuable, but are becoming scarcer 
every year. The wholesale prices of these 
pelts vary with locality, because the color 
of the fur varies with climatic influence, 
the best pelts coming from the colder cli- 
mates which produces the best colors. The 
average prices for mink skins varies from 
less than a dollar each in the South, which 
produces thin fur and lighter in color, while 
in Alaska the pelt ranges in price from $6 
to $7, and in New England the prices range 
even higher. The marten skins are more 
expensive, and are commonly known as 
“Hudson Bay sable,” and are worth from $8 
to $10 each, wholesale, according to the 
thickness and color of the fur. Some of the 
very fine skins of the marten sell for even 
higher prices and have brought $50 each, 
though the pelt is scarcely larger than a 
rabbit skin. In Europe they have the mar- 
ten also, where it is usually known as the 
stone-marten or the tree-marten, the pelts 
being worth from $8 to $10 each, and are 
used extensively for dyeing and patching. 
When it comes to the genuine sable, the 
price goes up with a rush, for there is a 
wide variation in color and quality, but 
high-class skins have been sold for as much 
as $500 each. The Department of Agricul- 
ture intends to begin modestly in the fur- 
raising work, because breeding stock for 
good animals is expensive, and moreover 
there will necessarily be a great deal 


























learned about the food and habits of the 
animals in captivity. When experiments 
were first begun in raising the fox in cap- 
tivity it was thought that the industry would 
never become successful and profitable, un- 
til it was discovered that the female must 
have a small inclosure by herself. When 
this first principle was learned the success 
was insured and now there are several valu- 
able fox farms. Some of the breeders are 
rearing animals that almost always come 
black, and some of the skins have been sold 
for fabulous prices, bringing, in many cases, 
from $2,000 to $3,000 each. These experi- 
ments in fur-farming by the Department of 
Agriculture will be watched with interest, 
not only by the trappers, fur dealers and 
buyers of raw furs, but by the public in gen- 
eral, especially those who wear fur gar- 
ments, as the prices of manufactured furs 
have steadily increased in price for the past 
few years. In the case of the mink and 
marten it will not be very difficult for the 
department to secure desirable breeding 
stock. As the experiments and investiga- 
tions progress it is the intention and pur- 
pose to extend the work to include other 
fur-bearing animals until it is demonstrated 
which of the fur-bearing animals can be 
raised for profit. The publication of the 
experiences along these lines of investiga- 
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tions will be of great interest, and promises 
to become one of the most popular as well 
as valuable works that the department has 
ever attempted. RALEIGH RAINES. 





The State Department has transmitted to 
the Japanese and British governments 
checks in payment of the amounts appro- 
priated by Congress at the last session to 
enable the secretary of commerce and labor 
to pay those governments, under the fur 
seal treaty, the sum of $200,000 each for the 
abandonment of the fur seal industry in the 
Bering Sea and North Pacific Ocean by the 
respective nations. This treaty was nego- 
tiated between the governments of this 
country, Japan, England and Russia to pre- 
vent the threatened destruction of the seals. 
How well the work of reclaiming the seals 
is progressing is evidenced by the report ot 
the Bureau of Fisheries, which states that 
the seal pack is the largest in approximately 
fifteen years, with the possible exception 0! 
one year. The bureau shows that there are 
90,000 more seals in the rookeries up in 
the Bering region than there were lats year. 
Of this number the females have increased 
from 39,400 to 81,934. This large increase 
in numbers is attributed by the bureau to 
the suspension of pelagic sealing and poach- 
ing, over which such a bitter controvers) 
has been waged in Congress during the past 


The Little Street Dog 


Oh, who does not pity the little street dog, 
So ragged and wretched and cold? 

With his peaked, scared face, and an ache in the place 
Which was meant a warm dinner to hold? 


Oh, who does not pity that poor little dog, 
Who tags at your heels in the street? 

As he looks in your eyes, and appealingly cries 
For a master, and something to eat! 


Oh, who does not pity that dear little dog 
As he wags his poor stump of a tail, 

Telling how he loves you, and will always be true, 
For one: sniff at your old garbage pail! 


Oh, who does not envy that little street dog 
For his patience; his faith in all men! 

If you give him a kick, your hand he’II still lick, 
And will follow and love you, again. 


MARION ETHEL 


HAMILTON. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state, 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


‘ihe game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises, 


It is not our intention to divert 


such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such in- 
formation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








Suggestions in Re Wyoming’s Game and Game Laws 


We have always contended that mountain 
sheep, elk and moose are each animals of 
such rare value as trophies and such vast 
importance to a state when alive that no 
more than one of each of them should ever 
by law be allowed to be killed by one per- 
son in a single season. When we consider 
that many sportsmen have taken from one 
to six trips for one of these animals before 
at last securing their prize, surely any 
hunter should feel proud to be able to kill 
one on a single trip without assisting in 
the decimation of the game by killing more. 
Besides, to allow the killing of more than 
one cheapens the trophy, and has a tenden- 
cy to deaden the hunter’s appreciation of 
the sport. 

The above remarks are especially apropos 
at this time, owing to a fight that the 
sportsmen of Wyoming are making for a 
shorter open season on big game and the 
cutting down of the number of elk allowed 
to be killed in a season. Four years ago 
this winter the Wyoming laws were changed 
so as to allow the killing of three elk. Two 
years ago this limit was cut to two; and 
at the present session of Wyoming’s Assem- 
bly we sincerely hope, for the good of true 
sportsmanship and for the benefit that will 
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accrue to that state, the limit will be re- 
duced to one. A bull elk is too grand and 
noble a creature to allow his species to be 
killed off wantonly; and one good specimen 
is enough for any sportsman to take in a 
season, Even if the hunter should be com- 
pelled to retire from the game fieldls with- 
out having killed a single elk he would prop- 
ably feel all the more anxious to resume an- 
other hunt for his quarry at another time. 
It is no more than hunters for moose and 
sheep are doing every year, for if they do 
not find the size of head they are after, 
they contentedly allow the animals to pass 
and await the appearance of another sea- 
son. 

The present open season on big game in 
Wyoming should never have been allowed 
to get on the books. It runs from Septem- 
ber 1 to December 1. November hunting— 
or at least hunting after November 10— 
should never be allowed in that state. Soon 
after November 10 of each year the big an- 
nual storms come, driving elk down into the 
present hunting country by the thousands. 
It is then that the game butcher gets in his 
work, and under the exciting conditions 
prevalent at that time, when every creek 
bed becomes a wagon road and every valley 
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a slaughter pen, it is not to be wondered at 
that good men lose their heads and join the 
army of slaughterers. Wagons are driven 
up creek beds and return loaded with elk 
meat. Hunters come from distant towns, 
hearing of the elk migration, and sometimes 
they are so thick in the timber at this sea- 
son of the year that human lives are actu- 
ally in danger from stray bullets. Men who 
never before had the time or patience to 
hunt a week or ten days for their elk can 
now go into the fields and get their “allow- 
ance” in one or two days. Bulls, cows and 
calves are indiscriminately killed for meat, 
or for the “sport” of seeing them drop. 

This season should be cut at the present 
Wyoming Assembly. It will be a serious 
menace to the welfare of game and the in- 
terests of Wyoming if it should be allowed 
to continue another term. 

After many years of hunting in Wyoming 
the editor of this magazine believes he is 
fairly competent to give advice, and aside 
from the above remarks he would like to 
incorporate in this little “speech” a sugges- 
tion for a game preserve east of and adjoin- 
ing the Yellowstone Park. If the above sug- 
gested open season is cut there would not 
be the dire necessity that otherwise there 
would be for such a preserve; but even if 
the season is cut, the preserve should be 
created, for in order that the game may 
have proper feed in winter, certain stock- 
grazing restrictions are necessary, espe- 
cially in relation to domestic sheep, which 
are the greatest menace to big game in 
Wyoming, as well as in Montana, north of 
the Yellowstone Park. 

We believe, after consulting many sports- 


men, guides and naturalists in and adjacent 
to this proposed preserve, that its boun- 
daries should be as follows: Beginning at 
the east line of the park, at Jones Creek, 
thence down Jones Creek to the north fork 
of the Shoshone River, thence down the 
Shoshone River to the government reser- 
voir, or forks of the river, and thence up 
the south fork of the Shoshone River to the 
mouth of Ishawooa Creek, thence up Isha- 
wooa Creek to the Continental Divide, 
thence following the Continental Divide to 
the Park line, thence north along the Yel- 
lowstone National Park line to Jones Creek, 
the place of beginning. 

We believe this region will winter fifteen 
thousand head of game; without in any man- 
ner interfering with the summer grazing 
within this area. We believe that the crea- 
tion of this reserve will do more to protect 
the game of the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains than any other that can be done 
by any means whatsoever. 

The above recommendations in the main 
are concurred in by a committee appointed 
by the Commercial Club of Cody, Wyo., to 
delve into this matter. We are also glad to 
note that the above club has placed itself 
on record as favoring the abolition of the 
spring shooting of ducks, as well as the use 
of dogs (not more than six in a pack) in the 
pursuit of predatory animals, except during 
the open season for big game. The above 
club also recommends that a limit of two be 
placed on the number of bear that may be 
taken in a year. This is a wise suggestion, 
and we would even go farther and make a 
close season on bears from June 15 to Sep- 
tember 1. 


An Idea of Sportsmanship in the Game Fields 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your November 
number, page 451, Hulbert Booth brings up 
this subject of still hunting vs. hunting with 
dogs and also backs up “Bill” and his ar- 
ticle in the July Outdoor Life. 

I don’t know how it looks to the majority 
of hunters, but all this talk of “pitting your 
wits” and “playing the game in a fair and 
honorable manner,” etc., looks like child’s 
talk to the writer. I have seen hunting and 
hunters of several different kinds, and from 


a sporting view the hunting looks about the ~ 
same, whether a man has a dog or just a 
small-sized cannon. 

Take this for example: Two hunters go 
out with dogs and get a bunch of deer on 
the run. One of the hunters is close to a 
pass where he thinks the deer will come 
by on the run, and as they come, he turns 
loose with his pet rifle and gets as many 
as he can. Now, according to our friends 
who believe in still hunting, this way of 




















killing game is unsportsmanlike, dishonor- 
able, etc.; but take this one: These same 
hunters go out, but this time make the dogs 
stay home. Knowing where there is a salt 
lick, they cache themselves in a blind close 
by. As the deer come around for the salt 
they are shot down without warning of any 
kind. This is the sporting way, according 
to Hulbert and “Bill.” 

My idea of sport is this: Get a bunch ol 
fellows together, shoot blue rocks, play 
baseball or any kind of a game where the 
odds are somewhere nearly even; but 1 
have never seen anything in the hunting 
line that looked anything like an even break 
or fair play. The nearest to it was a couple 
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of duck hunters at opposite sides of a small 
pond, shooting at teal with No. 6 shot. The 
score was about 16 to 35; that is, one hunter 
picked sixteen shot out of his hide and 
clothing and the other thirty-five. 

If the hunters who want to call hunting 
a sport will take a .22 long and go “tangle 
up” with a grizzly, they will be excused, 
but to go out with a .35 Special and shoot 
a yearling doe and call it sport is certainly 
stretching the lines of sportsmanship. 

I certainly think that word “sport” got 
misplaced in the hunting business, but not 
knowing it all myself, would like to hear 
from others—humane officers and Sunday 
school teachers barred. 


Montana. G. A. PRITCHETT. 


A Nepisiguit Hillside 


Kditor Outdoor Life:—Every big game 
hunter has fixed indellibly in his memory 
certain historic spots in the wilderness; as 
that dead-water, or perchance hardwood 
ridge, where he got his moose; that par- 
ticular barren where he stopped the wander- 
ing caribou stag; that rugged peak whereon 
he killed the king of American game, the 
bighorn ram, and so on. During the present 
month there has been added to my list one 
other such spot, and its interest arises more 
from what I saw than from what I accom- 
plished. Although one of the incidents is so 
unusual that when | narrated the details to 
the editor of Outdoor Life while returning 
from our respective moose hunts the past 
fall, his eyes said, “Oh, what a whopper!” 
I give my word that the story is an exact 
statement of fact. 

Along the narrow and beautiful valley of 
the Nepisiguit rise hills or mountains from 
1,000 to 2,000 feet in height—hills to the 
mountaineer, mountains to the plainsman. 
Some of these hills were burned over many 
years ago, and while their sides have been 
reforested, the upper slopes and summits 
are still bare except for hardhack and blue- 
berry bushes and an occasional spruce or 
birch. The hill upon which I hunted rose 
1,150 feet above the river, and its bare top 
was nearly two miles in length and from 500 
to 1,000 yards in width. Flanking the main 
hill and extending southward toward the 


river was a spur several hundred feet lower, 
also with bare summit. Seated upon the 
upper slope of the main hill I could overlook 
this spur, and at the same time enjoy the 
sunshine and blueberries, and await hope- 
fully the return of a bear which I had seen 
a few days before feeding upon the lower 
hill. 

On the way to camp the evening before | 
had stalked and killed a fine white tail buck 
whose beautiful head was yet to be removed, 
for the lateness of the hour had allowed 
only to hastily dress him out. The guide 
and I had come up early in search of cari- 
bou. Farther along on the hillside we had 
seen three across a ravine. The sun was 
behind them and when I looked at them 
with my glasses I must have flashed them, 
for they had suddenly dashed down into 
the bottom of the ravine which was wooded. 
They had then fed up toward us, and when 
we showed ourselves they ran back across 
the ravine and up and over the hill, turning 
at times to give us a long look. We had 
gone along a half mile farther, sighted a 
band of six, containing one stag with long, 
spreading antlers, the patriarch of the herd. 
We had crawled and crept until we got be- 
hind a knoll, over which I peeped to see 
that patriarch only 125 yards away. He 
dropped at the first shot, and the guide tak- 
ing the head had returned to skin out the 
head of the whitetail buck. 











A “WINDFALL” 


These four ’coons were treed by the little dog in the picture, and shot by Mr. A. L. 
sota big-game hunter, all in 


OF ’COONS. 


Wheeler, a Minne- 


less than half an hour. 





Thus at 10 o’clock in the morning I was 
seated on the hillside overlooking the spur. 
Thirty or forty yards below me were some 


spruces and out of these came a whitetail 
doe. As I saw her I was moving my hand 
from a blueberry bush to my mouth and she 
caught the movement. Instantly with head 
high she looked in alarm, while I “froze” 
and remained motionless. She whistled two 
or three times and then moved a little 
nearer and continued to whistle. It oc- 
curred to me at once to count the number of 
times she might whistle. In the beginning 
she would raise one or the other of. her 
fore feet a few inches and stamp as she 
whistled. I noticed too that she flicked her 
tail sidewise every time she whistled. Oc- 
casionally she would whistle two or three 
times in rapid succession, the second being 
less loud than the first and the third still 
more soft. She kept on to ten, fifteen, 
twenty, thirty, and I was both astonished 
and amused. There seemed to be in her 
conduct both defiance and inquiry, as to 
say, “Get out, you don’t look right; if you 
are alive, make a move.’ It became excit- 
ing as she moved a little from time to time, 
as if to see from a different angle, and kept 
on up to forty, fifty, sixty and seventy. After 
the seventy-first time she took two or three 
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hasty mouthfuls, then raised her head and 
began again. So she kept on, feeding at 
intervals and moving down the hill a little 
at a time, until when she went out of sight 
she had whistled all told 108 times. Then 
I stole silently up the hillside. 

On an afternoon following I was seated 
with my guide at about the same place, 
while my hunting companion, the Doctor, 
was with his guide near the point at which 
I had killed the caribou stag. The Doctor 
wished to get a whitetail head, and I had 
but commented on that fact when we saw 
coming over the lower spur two whitetail 
bucks. My guide at once said, “What kind 
of a buck is that?” I put the glasses upon 
them and was delighted to see that one, 
while having red shoulders and neck and 
slight marking on each side, was otherwise 
all white. I said to my guide, “Go after the 
Doctor,” and to his reply that he was afraid 
the bucks would see him, I answered, 
“Crawl behind a spruce and hike.” He made 
record time, but missed the Doctor, who 
was returning to camp and had circled 
while the guide went straight. Meantime 
the bucks had come on over the top of the 
spur and when a little way down had 
stopped, put their heads together and were 
pushing each other about playfully and 
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twisting their heads as they pushed. I was 
sincerely hoping that they would get those 
antlers locked. Suddenly they took fright, 
up went their flags and they bounded away 
over the hill in the direction whence they 
had come. Thinking that I would save my 
guide and the others a long walk down the 
hill after me, I went to the top, only to 
meet the Doctor and his guide, to whom |! 
related what we had seen. They decided 
to go down and try to locate the albino, 
while I returned to the hillside to watch 
the proceedings. Where the spur joined the 
main hill there was a patch of woods, and | 
was surprised shortly after to see three 
whitetail does run out of these woods onto 


the top of the spur and go over nearly 
where the bucks had gone. The Doctor had 
jumped them as he went through. Then ! 
saw him and his guide come out on the sum- 
mit of the spur and go slowly over, and a 
moment later I heard him shooting. He did 
not get sight of the albino, although when 
he saw the big buck which he killed he 
waited some time hoping to see the white 
deer. His buck had what seemed to me 
larger antlers than either of those which I 
had seen, and therefore we concluded that 
there were three bucss and three does on 
that little hill at one time. 

Have I made it plain why that Nepisiguit 
hillside will remain long in my memory? 

New York. M. F. W. 


The Fighting Ability of a Big Coyote 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Occasionally I see 
an article in your valuable magazine about 
some wonderful dog that, single-handed, 
kills all kinds of wild animals, especially 
wildcats and coyotes—and I believe these 
stories are partially true, but some mislead- 
ing. I have a very large Airedale and it is 
just fun for him to kill a small bobcat or 
young coyote. But there is a great differ- 
ence between killing a small, or young coy- 
ote, and one such as shown in this picture. 
This coyote weighed 75 pounds, was a pow- 
erful old fellow, built like a wolf and nearly 
as large, but just a coyote. My dog could 
not touch him, and he in a trap; couldn’t 
have killed him in a month, and it certainly 
would have taken two mighty good dogs to 
have finished him. 

Dogs are some like men: Most any of us 
could find some smaller man we could whip, 
but let us tackle the athlete and we’d get a 
trimming mighty quick. So put your famous 
dog up against a 75-pound coyote and let’s 
hear how he comes out. Send in his picture 
dead or alive. Bobcats are not so hard to 
kill. SAM STEVENS. 

Colorado. 





Ad Topperwein, the noted fancy shooter 
and firearms expert, writing from New Ha- 
ven, Conn., November 15th, says: “We shall 
finish our year’s work here in a few days, 
after which we go to San Antonio, Texas 














A real coyote. 


to rest up. I am also going out to try and 
get a buck or two, as the hunting season 
is now open in Texas.” 
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Effect of the Katmai Eruption on Alaska Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There have been 
some magnificent heads taken out from the 
moose country of Alaska adjacent to Seward 
this fall. Mr. Case, photographer of Ju- 
neau, took out one the other day that meas- 
ured 66 inches. 

In a recent number of Outdoor Life I no- 
ticed some reference to brown bear on Ka- 
diak Jsland. I asked the Kadiak people 
about it as we stopped there a few days 
ago, and they assured me that the big 
brutes were not only all still alive, but that 
they are very much alive. During the last 
few weeks the bear have killed some seven 
1ead of cattle near the village of Afognak, 
near Kadiak. Scarcity of food in the inte- 
rior of the island has driven them toward 
the coast, and, while they may be hungry, 
they are in excellent fighting condition. An 
unusual number are being seen this fall, 
but that is explained by the fact that there 
is no grass to furnish cover to them since 
the ashes from the volcano covered it, and 
a person traveling among the hills can see 
every bear within miles of him. 





Alaska. JOHN E. THWAITES. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Get out your 
map of Southwestern Alaska. Locate Kat 
mai mountain, on the Pacific side of 


Editor Outdoor Life:—November 1st ush- 
ered in the open season on quail in Idaho 
and many sportsmen in the Gem state were 
made happy accordingly. The writer in his 
wanderings after ducks had marked a num- 
ber of coveys of Bob Whites along the 


grain fields and patches of brush, so that 
his heart was beating merrily when he 
climbed ‘out of bed on the morning of No- 


vember ist and began the preparation of a 
hurried breakfast. After stowing away a 
sufficient amount and putting on the rest 
of the hunting togs, all was ready for the 
start. 

No sooner had the writer stepped out on 
the back porch when he was greeted by the 
joyous whine of “Sport,” the setter, who had 
been watching the preparation of breakfast 
through the lighted kitchen window. Ordi- 


Hunting Quail on the Boise 





the Alaska Peninsula. (The Katmai vol- 
cano is thirteen miles inland from the 
coast.) Mark off a strip of land ten 
miles wide and reaching as far east- 
ward as Cape Douglas from Katmai. 
Then include Afognak and the northern half 
of Kadiak Island, and you have the area of 
land most affected by this unusual heavy 
fall of voleanic ash. The fall of ash occurred 
the seventh to ninth of June and found many 
birds nesting. All nests were buried under 
more than a foot of fine ash, which des- 
troyed all unhatched eggs of all varieties of 
birds that nest on the ground. It extermi- 
nated mice and young ground squirrels. All 
of the older birds migrated to more favored 
localities, while foxes and bears were driven 
to the beach for subsistence. 

Where the ash has fallen on the land, it 
is as hard as cement, and a person walking 
over it with leather boots or shoes on, leaves 
no mark whatever. Where it has fallen into 
shallow lakes and ponds it is like quick sand 
and just as dangerous. On Kadiak and 
Afognak Islands, the trees still show traces 
of the ash that the wind and rain has not 
blown and washed off in five months time. 
and today the trees still have the appear- 
ance of a coat of frost. L. L. BALES. 

Washington. 





narily Sport pays little attention to me as 
I come and go from my office, but this was 
no ordinary occasion. The corduroy coat 
and trousers and the Remington automatic 
under my arm meant that something extra 
was afoot. The light shining on a vest full 
of brush shells was perhaps also noticed by 
him. Five minutes brought us to the inter- 
urban car where we were met by Eddie, our 
companion on this trip, who with the cor- 
ners of shell boxes protruding from his 
coat, gave the impression that he meant to 
make a general clean-up of a good portion 
of Canyon County, at any rate. 

In fifteen minutes we were at our des- 
tination, about a mile and a half from the 
city of Caldwell and ready for business, 
though it was still too dark to clearly dis- 
tinguish a quail if one should flush. A 
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neighboring pond or two was visited with 
the expectation of finding ducks, which are 
plentiful here at certain times in the late 
fall. Nor were we entirely disappointed, for 
no sooner had we reached a clump of wil- 
lows when high overhead the writer espied 
a lone mallard making for the river, some 
300 yards distant. A charge of No. 6 chilled 
shot driven by 28 grains of Ballistite through 
the full choke of the Remington made him 
wobble and lose a handful of feathers; a 
second shot only hastened his speed, but by 
this time Eddie also opened up and suc- 
ceeded in sending him to the grass some 
200 yards from where we stood, where after 
the loss of some considerable valuable time 
we were unable to find him. As we were 
about to give him up and go in search of 
the real object of our hunt, a few teal flew 
by and Eddie succeeded in bringing one 
down while the writer was vainly trying to 
fire his gun by pulling desperately on the 
safety catch with a finger encased in a 
heavy woolen glove. We should have done 
some execution here, but one teal was the 
limit. 

After tramping a short distance we 
reached the bank of the river where Sport 
got busy on a scent, and we knew that 
there would soon be something doing. Be- 
fore the dog could locate the birds, however, 
Eddie ran into them and succeeded in wast- 
ing a couple of shots in their direction. 
We were unable to mark them down accu- 
rately on account of the dense willows and 
brush which obstructed our view. Sport, 
however, made a point on a straggler which 
Eddie got when it flushed. After seeking 
for a few minutes for more in this thicket 
we gave it up and made for more open coun- 
try near some stubble, Here we flushed a 
small bunch and succeeded in getting one. 
Seeing some other hunters approaching, we 
followed the stream, near which we were, 
about a mile when Sport made a point near 
a clump of willows on the opposite side. At 
the command to flush, the birds came up 
through the willows and a couple of shots 
dropped one crippled bird in the water 
where Sport, after some difficulty, retrieved 
it. Proceeding a short distance we found an- 
other flock of fifteen or twenty in a bunch 
of tall black willows. As they came out 
the writer cut holes in the air without doing 
any damage. Eddie got one while the bomb- 


bardment was going on. We succeeded in 
scattering them and Sport proceeded to get 
in his work. He would put them up one and 
two at a time and in a few minutes we se- 
cured eight more. While looking for some 
that had flown into a wheat field close by 
a small herd of cattle obtained sight of the 
dog and came running in our direction, 
much to the discomfiture of Eddie, who 
made a bee-line to get under the wire fence; 
nor would he return until assured that it 
was the dog that attracted them and not 
him. 

We ate lunch here and rested for about 
an hour. Sport also “spoke” for some 
boiled liver which he knew was in our coat 
pocket and which he devoured with a smack 
when he got it. 

We continued up the stream about half a 
mile to where the same made a turn to the 
left through the meadows and uplands. This 
stream, commonly called Willow Creek, has 
banks about eight or nine feet on each side 
and is full of willow brush, briars and cot- 
tonwood trees and only a small stream of 
water runs through it at this time of the 
year, though during the spring freshets it 
is a raging torrent. We hunted here by al- 
lowing the dog to work up the bed of the 
creek while we walked along the banks. 
Sport soon flushed a covey which came up 
opposite us in some heavy cottonwood trees. 
The writer chanced a shot and missed, 
while Eddie, some distance in the rear, 
dropped two in the heavy windfall, one of 
which Sport found, but it succeeded in get- 
ting away from him by crawling under some 
brush overhanging the bank which was so 
dense and so near the ground that he could 
not get through or under it. He started to 
dig the bird out, but this would have been 
an all day’s job, so we called him off and 
started on up the stream. While walking 
along, two birds came whizzing by from our 
rear; they caught us unawares, but the 
writer got one at about forty yards as he 
was entering the brush. This one fell stone 
dead, and was considered a pretty good shot 
at that distance for a brush load of No. 8 
shot. 

On our way up the creek we found two 
more coveys, and from each obtained a few 
birds. We were able to scatter a part of the 
last covey through about two acres of rye 
grass, and until this was worked out we 
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had fair shooting. It was now getting late 
in the afternoon and we decided to return 
to the car line and home. While waiting for 
the car to approach we took an inventory 
of our bag and found twenty-two quail, one 
teal duck and a cotton tail rabbit, which 
Eddie mowed down as he was running 
through the willows. This may not seem 
much to show for a day’s tramp, but we 
felt amply compensated for our efforts when 
we considered the amount of bracing air we 


were allowed to breathe and felt the blooa 
pulsating with renewed energy through: our 
arteries. We, including Sport, of course, 
were dead tired, but that did not bother us 
after we had shed our hunting togs and 
satisfied the inner man with a steaming hot 
supper. Sport concluded to forgo the sup- 
per and curled up in his kennel and went 
to sleep. The writer was soon asleep also, 
with visions of a quail potpie on the mor- 
row clearly before him. 
Idaho. JOHN J. PLOWHEAD. 


A One-Day’s Bag of Bears 





Editor Outdoor Life:- 
My partner and IT made up 
our minds one day to take 
a thirty-day layoff and go 
bear hunting, which we did 
on September 15th. We 
have six bear traps, so we 
bought an old horse from 
an Indian for bait and 
started for the hills. We 
made camp the next day 
and then began setting 
bear traps. After all were 
set we rode our traps 
about every other day, but 
had no luck. 

On October 4th it 
snowed. The next morn- 
ing we started out to see 
if we could find some 
tracks. We found a sheep 
camp where the bear had 
killed a goat the night be- 
fore; we took the trail and 
about 3 p. m. we found the 
bears all lying under a 
bunch of spruce trees. 
They saw us first, and be- 
ing grizzlies, were up and 
ready for fight at once. 

Then the fun began. My 
partner fired first at the 
old one and broke her 
back. The small ones then 
charged cn us, but with lit- 
tle success, as neither of 
us missed a shot. At 4:15 
we had all of them dressed. These bears 
were killed near the head of the Chama 
River, about fifteen miles from Chama, New 

















The fcur grizzly hides. 


Mexico. The old one weighed over 600 
pounds; cubs 125 pounds each. 
New Mexico. S. M. BARAGAR. 
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Hunting Accidents for 1912 


The hunting season for 1912, which closed 
on November 30th, while not so deadly to 
the life of sportsmen as that of 1911, yet 
showed that we are still sadly in need of a 
closed season on the biped man. For 1912 
the dead and injured numbered 92 and 51, 
respectively, as against 100 and 37, respec- 
tively, for 1911. In 1910, the deadliest year 
of which there is record, 113 persons lost 
their lives hunting game. 

The list of accidents in Michigan is ap- 
palling, 25 persons having been killed and 
18 injured. Last year only 16 were killed 
and 4 injured. The heavy casualty list un- 
doubtedly is due to the great number of 
hunters that entered the woods in that state. 
Nearly 5,000 licenses were issued by the 
Michigan game warden. 

The deer hunters hecame such a “pest” 
and caused so much terror among woods- 
men in Ontonagon County that placards 
were posted by the Diamond Lumber Com- 
pany, warning all hunters to keep away 
from the lands of the corporation. It is said 
that several employés of the company nar- 


rowly escaped being shot by excited hunters, 
and it was in an endeavor to end the hazard 
that notice was served that hunters would 
be treated as trespassers. 


STATE. 
Illinois Dae aera a 
Indiana 1 
ROIS oo ase eh i 
Kenusas ..... 

Maine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan .. 
Minnesota ... 
New Jersey . 
New York .... 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Vermont 
Washington 
Wisconsin 1 
Alaska 


Killed Injured. 


Totals 51 

Killed—Shot by companions, 35; shot 
themselves, 30; mistaken for deer, 11; shot 
by unknown hunters, 7. 

Injured—Shot by companions, 29; shot 
themselves, 12; shot by unknown hunters, 3 


Elk and Buffalo in Yellowstone Park 


The elk that winter in the Yellowstone 
National Park now amount to over 30,000, 
according to the report of the acting super- 
intendent of the park just made public by 
the Department of the Interior. “The prob- 
lem of handling this large herd of elk to 
the best advantage,” says Lieut. Col. Brett, 
“has become an important one, and one in 
which many are interested. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has, in the interests of 
the elk, limited the grazing districts for 
sheep in the national forests adjoining the 
park; the states of Montana and Wyoming 
have set aside game preserves adjoining 
the park for the protection of the elk and 
other game, and the latter state as well as 
the Federal government has spent money 
to feed the elk that winter in Jackson 
Hole.” 

“The buffalo in the park,” says the acting 
superintendent, “are in two herds—a wild 
and a tame one. A special effort was made 
during the month of July to determine as 


nearly as possible the exact number of buf- 
falo in the wild herd in the park. Forty- 
nine animals, including ten this year’s 
calves, were counted. This is the largest 
number reported for more than ten years, 
and the number of calves indicates that the 
herd is thriving beyond expectation. 

“At the present time there are 143 ani- 
mals in the tame herd, 58 males, 61 females 
and 24 this year’s calves, sex undetermined. 

“A disease attacked the herd in Decem- 
ber, just after the buffalo were taken up 
from the range where they had been day- 
herding during the summer, and twenty-two 
died before it could be stopped. The De- 
partment of Agriculture sent a veterinarian 
to the park to do what he could, and after 
examination of specimens from the dead ani- 
mals sent to that department in Washington 
the disease was pronounced to be hemor- 
rhagic septicemia, although its symptoms 
were at first thought to be those of black- 
leg. The carcasses were burned and all pre- 
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cautions taken to prevent further spread of 
the disease. In June a veterinarian was 
sent out by the Department of Agriculture, 
who vaccinated all of the adults of the herd 
with serum prepared and furnished by his 
department, as a protective measure. 

“In addition to the twenty-two animals 
that died of disease, two bulls and four cows 
have died or had to be killed for various 
causes during the year. These, however, 
were of but little loss to the herd, as they 


were old or decrepit animals and unfit to 
remain with the herd. 

“By constant herding during the summer 
the herd has become used to being driven, 
and as a rule is handled with but little trou- 
ble on the range. The usual show herd of 
fifteen bulls was brought into the field near 
Mammoth Hot Springs at the beginning of 
the tourist season, so they could be seen by 
travelers, and was returned to the main 
herd on September 18th.” 











Passing of the old West 


No longer in the West 
Does the “bad man” come to town, 
With a gun beneath his vest 
And a thirst that he must drown. 
The old frontier has gone; 
Men no longer wade in gore; 
’Tis a newer, brighter dawn 
That the West now has in store. * 


The days have long gone by 
Since the men from Cattle Land 
Rode through town upon the fly, 
With a gun in either hand. 
No lusty cowboy shout 
Wakes the echoes, as in days 
When they scattered lead about 
While their six-guns were ablaze. 


The old West’s disappeared; 
Law and order are on tap; 
For the outlaw now is skeered 
To get out and start a scrap. 
The graveyard on the hill 
Has no latter-day recruits 
Who have stopped a leaden pill 
While a-wearin’ of their boots. 


The tenderfoot don’t dance 

To the barkin’ of a gun, 
For he doesn’t get a chance 

Since the marshal stopped the fun. 
And the Injun doesn’t chase 

After scalps of frightened whites; 
And the frontier populace 

Doesn’t fear to sleep o’ nights. 


Yes, the West is gettin’ tame 
Since the nester came to stay; 
It has lost its woolly name, 
’Tis no longer wild and gay. 
‘Tis the reaper and the plow 
Since the wild life had to go, 
And you only see it now 
In the movin’ picter show. 


E. A. BRININSTOOL. 
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BOOKS 
SPORTS 


The Flowing Road, by Casper Whitney; 319 
pages; $3.00 net; illustrated; J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia. 


Mr. Whitney’s expedition to reach the un- 
known land at the head of the Orinoco River, 
through the unfriendly Indiat.s and almost 
impassable natural barriers, when all save 
one treacherous native companion had fled, 
is a chanter in travel adventure which has 
rarely been equaled, He tells of his five sep- 
arate overland and river expeditions into the 
wonderful heart of South America. These 
were largely by canoe, and on streams more 
or less connected; hence, the significance of 
the title, “The Flowing Road.” They em- 
braced a continuous journey from Santa Isa- 
bel, on the Rio Negro, in Brazil, to Ciudad 
Bolivar, on the Orinoco, in Venezuela; from 
San Fernando, on the Apure, to the headwa- 
ters and return, of the Orinoco, via the Ata- 
bapo and the Casiquiare; aown the Portu- 
guesa, in Venezuela, the Apure and the Ori- 
noco, to its mouth; and on the Parana, the 
Salado and Feliciano rivers in Argentine, 


American Game Birds, by Chester A. Reed. 
S. B.; 64 pages; illustrated; 60 cents (post- 
age, 5 cents); Chas. K. Reed, Worcester, 
Mass, 


Over one hundred species of game birds are 
faithfully depicted by the colored pictures in 
this book, and the text gives considerable 
idea of their habits and tells where they are 
to be found at different seasons of the year. 
These illustrations are reproduced from wa- 
ter-color paintings by the author, whose 
books on birds and flowers have had the 
largest sale of any ever published in this 
country. ‘They are made by the best-known 
process by one of the very finest engraving 
houses in the country and the whole typogra- 
phy is such as is rarely seen in any book. 
Riding and Driving for Women, by Belle 

Beach; richly illustrated; $4 net; Chas. 

Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 


With the ever increasing knowledge that 
life in the open air and outdoor exercise is 
the one best cure for all physical ills, riding 
is increasing in popularity. For women, even 
more than for men, it is of all exercises the 












one best adapted to keep them in condition, 
to restore the glow of health, and to key up 
the whole system to respond to all the de- 
lights of life. This book, by probably the 
best professional authority on the subject in 
this country, is clear, practical and well- 
written. The author takes up not only all 
phases and conditions of riding and driving, 
but also dress, harness and types of saddle 
and driving horses. The illustrations from 
photographs are most practical, comprehen- 
sive and up-to-date, and. skillfully explain 
and illuminate the text. It is an invaluable 
standard work for all horsewomen and 
horse lovers. 

The Modern Gasoline Automobile—Its Con- 
struction, Operation, Maintenance and Re- 
pair; by Victor W. Page, M. E.; over 700 
pages; 500 illustrations; $2.50; The N. W. 
Henley Pub. Co., New York. 


By a careful study of the pages of this 
book one can gain practical knowledge of 
automobile construction that w.il save time, 
money and worry. The book tells you just 
what to do, how and when to do it. Noth- 
ing has been omitted, no detail has been 
slighted. Every part of the automobile, its 
equipment, accessories, tools, supplies, spare 
parts necessary, etc., have been discussed 
ccmprehensively. if you are or intend to be- 
come a motorist, or are in any way inter- 
ested in the modern gasoline automobile this 
is a book you cannot afford to be without. 


New Rivers of the North, by Hulbert Foot- 
ner; 281 pages; $1.75 net; illustrated; the 
Outing Pub. Co., New York. 





This work describes some of the greatest 
hunting and t.© .ing grounds in North amer- 
ica, many of which have been traveled over 
by readers of and writers for this magazine. 
The story covers a 2,500-mile canoe trip 
along the last Canadian frontier, embracing 
the headwaters of the Fraser River, the 
Peace River, the Hay River and Alexandra 
Falls. The route was over waters that have 
been known to white men for two hundred 
years—without change. Now civilization is 
crowding in, and Mr. Footner shows a last 
picture of the Old Northwest, of the Indian, 
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the trader and the trapper. The book is lib- 
erally illustrated, with a map and with half- 
tone cuts from photographs by Auville Eager 
and the author. 


Packing and Portaging, by Dillon Wallace; 
133 pages; 70 cents, net; Outing Pub, Co., 
New York. 


It is a pleasure to read a story when we 
know the author is an adept in the particu- 
lar line covered, Therefore it is easy for us 
to say a few complimentary words regard- 
ing ‘Dillon Wallace’s latest book, “Packing 
and Portaging.” This writer is one of the 
few authors of outdoor stories who is just 
what he claims to be, and whose experience 
in the hills is actual. In this pleasing work 
Mr. Wallace covers such subjects as “Camp 
Equipment fer a Canoe Trip,” “Personal 
Equipment,” “Food,” “Travel with Saddle and 
Pack Animals.” “Adjusting the Pack,” “Some 


Practical Hitches,” “With Snowshoes and To- 
boggan,” etc., etc. 


Guncraft, by W. A. Bruette; 215 pages; 
cloth, $1.50; cartridge board cover, $1.09; 
illustrated: Wm. A. Bruette, publisher, Chi- 
cago. 

Users of the shotgun will be interested in 
this work by one of America’s foremost gun- 


- men and wing shots. Briefly speaking, it is 


a treatise on guns, gun fitting, ammunition, 
wing and trap shooting. The practical side 
of wing shooting, gun fitting, the master eye, 
defects in vision and other important ques- 
tions have been treated in a way that will 
enable either the expert or the amateur to 
determine if he is shooting with a gun that 
fits him, and how to decide on one that does. 
The secrets of success in trap shooting, as 
well as the peculiarities in the flights ot the 
various game birds, are illustrated by draw- 
ings and clearly described. 


\Above books for sale by Outdoor Life. Postage extra.) 


Trade Literature 


“Where the Red Gods Call” is the title of 
an attractive booklet, illustrating fishing 
scenes in colors, reproducing a verse by 
Rudyard Kipling, and describing Holland 
Rods and Baits, issued by the Holland Rod 
Co., of Holland. Mich. It is sent gratis to 
anglers. 


The Northland Ski Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
have issued a booklet describing their akis 
and accessories, which should be interesting 
to anyone engaging in the sport of skiing. 
This booklet is highly interesting, outside of 
a trade viewpoint, as it contains chapters on 
such subjects as “The Ideal Shape of a Ski,” 
“Proper Material for Skis,” “A Few Educa- 
tional Points. on Skiing,’ “Ski Jumping,” 
“Cross-Country Tours,” ete. It is sent on re- 
ceipt of a postal cord, 


The Three-in-One Oil Co. 
of 42 Broadway, New York, 
are sending out literature 
illustrating their Handy 
Oil Can, a flat, round can 
with self - sealing spout 
that can’t leak, 3%-ounce 
size, selling for 25 cents a 
can, This printed matter 
is sent out by the above 
company free on request. 

There was a big demand 
magne ee for this staple, universally 
poral 
Moen 
Seyers 


mos hme § used home and office oil 
bie re } in a can. But the makers 
eB were not willing to put out 


ste a can till they had one su- 
34 0Z(REDUCED SIZE) nerior and different from 
any other oil can on the market, 
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